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Federal Ownership Legislation. 

For years the various postmaster gen- 
erals have advocated government own- 
ership of the telegraph and telephone sys- 
tems of the country. The sentiment in 
Congress in favor of legislation to ac- 
complish this, however, has never been 
sufficient to bring about a realization of 
the recommendations of the Postmaster 
General. 

Last July, Congress was induced, under 
the necessity of war emergency, to pass a 
resolution providing for government con- 
trol, supervision of the 


operation and 


Wire systems of the country. The period 
of control was limited to the date when 
the proclamation by the President of the 
ratification of the 


peace treaties shall 


have been made. Under the authority of 
the joint resolution of Congress, Presi- 
dent Wilson decreed that from August 
1 the wire systems of the country should 
be controlled, operated and supervised by 
the Postmaster General. 

With the ending of the war, the own- 
ers of the various telephone plants 
throughout the country naturally looked 
to see their properties returned to them 
shortly. But “possession is nine points 
out of ten in law’—and the first real fight 
for government ownership or permanent 
control of the wire systems of the coun- 
try is now at hand. 

Last week Chairman 
House post office committee introduced 
a joint bill in Congress to authorize the 
Postmaster General to put the telegraph 
and telephone lines permanently under 


control of the Postmaster General. 


Moon of the 


The measure provides that government 
wire control shall be continued as an aux- 
iiliary of the postal service until other- 
wise authorized by Congress, and author- 
izes the Postmaster General to negotiate 
for the purchase of all the telephone sys- 
tems, subject to the approval of Congress, 
and to report to Congress within a rea- 
sonable period on a system of operation. 

Representative Moon, in introducing 
the resolution, stated that the measure 
lad been drafted and largely written by 
Postmaster General Burleson, who had 


informed him that the legislation 


approved by President Wilson. 


was 


Time prevents a complete analysis of 
the Moon measure, but it is at least plain 
that the date of the return of the tele- 
phone properties to their owners should 
not remain so It would be 


manifestly unfair to hand the companies 


indefinite. 


back to private owners without giving 
the latter time to prepare for the resump- 
tion of service under changed conditions. 
The companies should be given time to 
put their houses in order. 

By the terms of the original resolution, 
the properties are to be returned after 
the peace treaties are ratified. A definite 
date should be fixed, and the companies 
then notified of that date in ample time 
to enable them to get ready to resume 


service. 


Keep on Developing. 
In his statement supporting the Moon 
resolution providing for government 
ownership of the telephone systems, Post- 


master General Burleson says: 


“Many of the Independent telephone 


companies could not take back the prop- 


erties without serious loss to the in- 
vestors and great detriment to the 
4 ” 
service. 
This is undoubtedly true, but it is 


equally true of a number of Bell com- 
panies which are in the same position. 
and other changes in 


Increased wages 


conditions resulting from government 
control have operated to make it hard 
for many properties to resume service if 
their plants were to be turned back with- 
out time being given them to prepare 
for a return to individual operation. 
Satisfactory service to the public and 
fairness to the companies demand that 
they be permitted to keep their properties 
up. If necessary, Congress should make 
a sufficient appropriation to enable the 
companies to maintain their plants prop- 
erly, make extensions needed and, in 
short, avoid deterioration. The Independ- 
ent manufacturers whose enterprise and 
initiative have made Independent teleph- 
ony possible, deserve no less, and unless 
telephone service is to run down at the 
heel, some measure of this sort must be 


put into effect. 


A Wise Appointment. 
Word 


wire, just as TELEPHONY goes to press, 


comes from Washington by 


that F. B. MacKinnon, vice-president of 
the United States Independent Telephone 


Association, has been appointed by the 
operating board to act for the U. S. 
Telegraph & Telephone Administration in 
arranging and carrying out some sys- 
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tematic method of dealing with Inde- 
pendent companies to the end that the 
very best service may be given the pub- 
lic, the property interests safeguarded, 
and the announced policy of the Post- 
master General relative to good service, 
economies and the employment of stand- 
ard methods may be put into effective 
operation at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 
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This is construed to indicate that the 
federal authorities intend to give the In- 
dependent interests fair play during the 
period of government control. Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon’s valuable work at Washington 
for the association the last few years 
peculiarly fits him to fill the important 
post tendered him and his selection will 
meet with the approval of the field. 

The presence of A. F. Adams on the 
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organization and operating boards also 
shows the value Washington places on In- 
dependent telephone talent and brains in 
dealing with wire problems. The mes- 
sages of congratulations received by the 
Postmaster General from telephone own- 
ers have no doubt convinced him that 
he has made no mistake in thus recog- 
nizing Independent telephony in these im- 


portant appointments. 


Government Ownership Fight Opens 


Administration Bill Providing for the Permanent Taking Over of Telephones 
and Telegraphs Introduced in Congress—Bill Said to Have Backing of Presi- 
dent Wilson—Postmaster General Burleson Tells Plans for Permanent Control 


The Administration at Washington on 
December 13 embarked upon a definite 
policy of government ownership and op- 
eration of the wire lines of the country. 

Representative John A. Moon of Ten- 
nessee, chairman of the House post office 
committee, introduced a joint resolution 
to make permanent the existing control 
and possession of the telephone and tele- 
graph systems. 

Requested by Burleson. 

“The resolution was drawn at the re- 
quest of and in collaboration with the 
Postmaster General, and has the approval 
of President Wilson,’ Representative 
Moon said, admitting, however, that he 
had not interviewed the President on the 
matter himself, but said the Postmaster 
General had. 

The measure provides that government 
wire control shall be continued as an 
auxiliary of the postal service until 
otherwise ordered by Congress. 

The Postmaster General is directed to 
fix the appraised value of all telegraph 
companies, their property and effects, as 
provided in the act of July 24, 1866, and 
report to Congress. 

The act of 1866 provides that the 
United States “after the expiration of 
five years from the date of passage” may 
purchase the telegraph lines at a value 
to be fixed by a commission of five, two 
of whom are to be appointed by the 
Postmaster General, two by the com- 
panies, and the fifth selected by the first 
four. 

Negotiate for Purchase. 

The resolution further directs the Post- 
master General to negotiate for the pur- 
chase of all the telephone lines subject 
to the approval of Congress and to re- 
port to Congress “within a reasonable 
period” on a system of operation. 

The resolution was referred to the 
post office committee, which soon will 
begin hearings on it. Discussion of the 
proposal in the House, however, will pre- 
cede the committee report, Mr. Moon an- 
nouncing that he expected to deliver an 


address on the subject during considera- 
tion of the post office appropriation bill. 

If the committee reports favorably, Mr. 
Moon said he would press for its passage 
before the present Congress expires 
March 4, 

Opposition was expressed by Repre- 
sentative Black, Democrat, of Texas, and 
Representative Steenerson, Republican, of 
Minnesota, members of the committee 
which will consider the measure. Mr. 
Steenerson will be chairman when the 
Republicans assume control of Congress 
in March, 

Representative Black favored the 
“principle of individual initiative under 
proper government regulation rather than 
an experiment in state socialism.” 

“The real objection to assuming gov- 
ernment control of all public utilities lies 
in the fact that it is dangerous to free 
institutions,” said Representative Steener- 
sen. 

The resolution authorizing the Pres- 
ident to take over the wires as a war 
measure provided that it “shall not ex- 
tend beyond the date of the proclamation 
by the President of the exchange of rati- 
fications of the treaty of peace.” 

It is understood to be the administra- 
tion’s plan to put through this legislation 
before the Republicans assume control of 
Congress. 

A bitter fight doubtless wt!l develop. If 
the Democrats solidly support the meas- 
ure, however, it is claimed that it can be 
passed on a partisan vote. 

Republicans will base their opposition 
largely on the ground that, with the finan- 
cial burdens now resting upon the nation 
as the result of the war, it is not prac- 
ticable to make the tremendous appropri- 
ations necessary to purchase the wire 
lines. 

Telegraph Line Unprofitable. 

For three years the government owned 
the only telegraph line—stretching from 
Baltimore to Washington. 

In 1846, however, the government au- 
thorized the sale of the unprofitable prop- 


erty to Percival Persons and the Post- 
master General sold it. Now Mr. Bur- 
leson, like every Postmaster since 1847, 
makes urgent recommendation that the 
government shall repossess the wires. 

The Hearst papers which are govern- 
ment ownership advocates, in an article 
published this week stated: 

“Statistics show that when the govern- 
ment gave up its operation of the tele- 
graph in 1847 the system covered a matter 
of 40 miles. Today the telegraph sys- 
tems include more than 232,000 miles of 
pole line, carrying close to 1,900,000 miles 
of. wire. 

“The capitalization of the land wires is 
about $150,000,000 and, including ocean 
wires and submarine cable wires, the total 
capitalization reaches somewhere around 
$220,000,000. 

“The latest data shows the capitalization 
of the telephone lines is approximately 
$1,380,000,000, of which $970,000,000 rep- 
resents the capitalization of the Bell sys- 
tem and $410,000,000 of the Independents. 

“The Bell system has about 7,000,000 
telephones and the Independents about 
5,000,000. The total capitalization of all 
the wires, including telegraph, cables and 
telephones, therefore is around $1,600,- 
000,000. 

“Tt has been recently estimated the com- 
mercial telegraphers now number 75,000; 
that there are 50,000 more in branch of- 
fices and that there are 250.000 telephone 
employes, a total of 375,000. Add to these 
the employes of the cables and the num- 
ber will reach nearly 400,000. 


Could Pay for Selves. 

“The government would not have to 
pay, in all probability, the cost of the 
entire capitalization to obtain the perma- 
nent control of the wires. It would not 
have to acquire all the real estate of the 
various telegraph and telephone com- 
panies, but could lease offices and con- 
solidate others. 

“Postmaster General Burleson points out 
that the entire purchase could be financed 
by the issue of bonds, and that the re- 
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turns from the wire system could easily 
pay the interest, the running expenses 
and in time pay off the principal, or a 
great share of it, and at the same time 
provide for wide extensions. 

“It is the purpose of the Postmaster 
General, in the event government owner- 
ship is attained, to extend the telephone 
and telegraph service to reach many thou- 
sands of citizens whom they do not now 
reach, and at the same time he believes 
he can reduce prices, which, of course, 
will result in extending still more the 
use of both telephone and telegraph.” 


Burleson Declares Position. 

Postmaster General Burleson on De- 
cember 16 declared unqualifiedly for gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the 
telephone and telegraph systems of the 
country as a permanent policy. The dec- 
laration was made in a letter to Con- 
gressman John A. Moon, chairman of the 
House committee on post offices and post 
roads and author of the resolution pro- 
posing appraisal of the properties with 


“a view to purchase by the government. 


Mr. Burleson says the government can 
acquire the wire systems without the ap- 
propriation of a dollar and can pay for 
them out of savings made through elim- 
ination of duplications in plants and oper- 
ating expenses. 

To turn back the wire systems to pri- 
vate control now would result in serious 
less to investors and in detriment to 
service, the Postmaster General says, al- 
though this must be done upon proclama- 
tion of peace by the President unless new 
legislation is passed. 
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The function of transmitting intelli- 
gence for the public must necessarily be a 
monopoly and must be exercised by the 
government, Mr. Burleson contends. The 
wires, he says, should be operated with 
the post office. 

Mr. Burleson disclaims the proposed 
policy as a party question, pointing out 
that the constitution gives authority for 
governmental control of means of com- 
munication and implies obligation by the 
government to provide the means. 

When the Morse system was in its in- 
fancy, in 1844, he says, Congress made 
an appropriation for the purpose of ac- 
quiring it and since 1871 more than 70 
bills have been introduced in Congress 
to purchase the telegraph lines and more 
than a score of them have been reported 
favorably by Senate and House commit- 
tees. 

“The progress and prosperity of the 
nation are dependent upon the means of 
communication between and among the 
people,” says Mr. Burleson. “Extension 
of the wire service should be determined 
by public needs, not the opportunity for 
private gain.” 

Pay for Systems in 19 Years. 

Theodore N. Vail, president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., is 
quoted by Mr. Burleson as declaring for 
a single national system. 

“The government alone, then,” said 
Mr. Burleson, “can safely exercise a 
right of monopoly such as the wire serv- 
ice calls for. But some plan of organ- 
ization should be devised which will com- 
bine all the advantages and the authority 
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possessed by the government without los- 
ing the benefits of the experience of the 
best operation which our industrial world 
has demonstrated to be advantageous.” 

The entire telephone and_ telegraph 
systems can be paid for through an 
amortization fund in 25 years without in- 
creasing the rates to the public and at the 
same time develop a national wire sys- 
tem available for the use of every com- 
munity in the country, he says. 

Private capital, he points out, expects 
a return of 7 or & per cent, while the 
government can borrow at 4% per cent. 
The difference, he says, would maintain 
and pay for the property in 18 years and 
nine months. 

Many Were Losing. 


Since 1913, Mr. Burleson says, he has 
been advocating governmental operation 
of the wires in connection with the postal 
service. His letter concludes: 

“The present control will under exist- 
ing law cease upon the proclamation of 
the President of the ratification of the 
terms of peace. 

“Many of the Independent telephone 
companies could not take back the prop- 
crties without serious loss to the inves- 
tors and great detriment to the service. 
Many were operating at a loss due to the 
waste incident to ‘competition and di- 
versity of state regulations. 

“Some of the larger companies are los- 
ing hundreds of thousands of dollars a 
year in some states in operating the prop- 
erties under the abnormal conditions 
which have existed during the present 
war.” 


Multiplex Telephony Successful 


Announcement Made That Multiplex Telephony Is Commercially Developed— 
Five Separate Telephone Conversations Over Single Pair of Wires Latest Accom- 
plishment of Engineers—Equipment Not Commercially Feasible for Short Lines 


Much interest was aroused in telephone 
ard electrical circles by the announcement 
from Washington on December 12 con- 
cerning the new multiplex telephone and 
telegraph device, which is called by Bell 
engineers the greatest invention § in 
telephony since the original discovery. 

The apparatus, it is stated, has been 
in fully successful operation on circuits 
between Baltimore and Pittsburgh for two 
months. The device makes it possible at 
one and the same time to carry on five 
different conversations—two one way, 
three the other, but not all in the same 
direction—over the pair of wires of a 
single telephone circuit. 

As to telegraphy, it makes such a cir- 
cuit available for 40 simultaneous tele- 
graph messages. If desired, the circuit 
can be made to carry simultaneously part 
dots and dashes and part spoken words. 


The new principle, according to Ban- 
croft Gherardi, acting chief engineer of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
is difficult to explain to the public, but 
the new instruments produce what science 
calls carrier waves of different frequency, 
so that each voice is perfectly distinct to 
the ear at the proper one of the several 
receivers, 

The old wires are not replaced. As 
before it is only a single strand of cop- 
per, or rather in speaking of the circuit, 
two separate single strands, through 
which the message impulses are passed. 
The multiplex instruments are installed 
at the ends, and they can be adapted to 
any wires. 

In a letter dated December 11, to Post- 
master General Burleson, Theodore N. 
Vail, president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., tells of the system 


cf multiplex telephony and telegraphy 
and its efficiency. Mr. Vail’s letter in 
full reads as follows: 
Vail’s Announcement of New System. 
“Dear Mr. Burleson: 

I beg leave to announce to you the 
most recent practical application of the 
work of the technical staff of the Bell 
system. After several years of intense 
effort, they have invented and developed 
a practical system of multiplex telephony 
and telegraphy by the use of which it is 
now possible to increase many-fold, the 
message-carrying capacity of long tele- 
phone and telegraph wires, especially of 
the open wire type. 

An installation of the multiplex tele- 
phone system has been made between 
Baltimore and Pittsburgh and has been 
in service for more than a month. On 
Monday afternoon of this week, accom- 
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panied by a party of distinguished gov- 
ernment and telephone and_ telegraph 
officials, | made an inspection of this sys- 
tem at Baltimore and a test of the serv- 
ice provided by it between Baltimore and 
Pittsburgh. All of the party were de- 
lighted with the successful working of 
the new system and the evident skill 
which had been shown in developing it. 

Five Telephone Conversations at Once. 

“With this new system, four telephone 
conversations over one pair of wires are 
simultaneously carried on, in addition to 
the telephone conversation provided by 
the ordinary methods. Thus, over a sin- 
gle pair of wires, a total of five telephone 
conversations are simultaneously operated, 
each giving service as good as that pro- 
vided by the circuit working in the ordi- 
nary way. 

Heretofore the best telephone methods 
known to the art provided only one tele- 
phone conversation at a time over a single 
pair of wires. A number of years ago, 
we developed the ‘phantom circuit’ ar- 
rangement by which three telephone cir- 
cuits are obtained from two pairs of 
wires, an important improvement of 
which we have made extensive use. Now 
by our new multiplex method, we are 
enabled to obtain-five telephone circuits 
over one pair of wires—that is, ten sim- 
ultaneous telephone conversations from 
the two pairs of wires which formerly 
could be used for only three simultaneous 
telephone conversations. 

Increase in Wire Efficiency. 

“This represents an increase of more 
than three-fold in the telephonic capacity 
of the wires as compared with the best 
previous state of the art, and a five-fold 
increase under conditions where the 
phantom circuit is not employed. 

In telegraphy, as well as in telephony, 
sensational results have been attained by 
the new system. By combining two tele- 
graph wires into a metallic circuit of the 
type used for telephone working, and by 
applying our new apparatus.and methods 
to this metallic circuit, we have enor- 
mously increased the capacity of the wires 
tor telegraph messages. 

As applied to high speed printer sys- 
tems, we can do eight times as much 
as is now done, and as compared with 
the ordinary duplex telegraph circuit in 
general use, we can do ten times as much. 
These increased results are attained with- 
out in any way impairing the quality of 
telegraph working. 

Telephone and Telegraph Use. 


The nature of these developments is 
such that if desired, wires may be used 
partly for telephone and partly for tele- 
graph. A pair of wires is availiable either 
for five simultaneous telephone conver- 
sations, or for 40 simultaneous telegraph 
messages, or partly for one and partly 
for the other. 

These developments have been the re- 
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sult of the work of the technical staff of 
the Bell system acting as an organization 
and are the outgrowth of their com- 
bined inventive and engineering skill. 
Hundreds of the men of our staff have 
co-operated in the work, and it is im- 
possible to name any one man who is en- 
titled to even the major part of the credit 
for the result. Without, however, de- 
tracting from the credit due to any one 
of them, there are a few whose contri- 
butions to the system have been so dis- 
tinctive that they should be named here. 
Credit for Development. 

They are: O. B. Blackwell, G. A. 
Campbell, H. S. Osborne, J. R. Carson, 
Lloyd Espenschied, H. A. Affel and John 
Davidson, Jr., of the engineering depart- 
ment of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., and E. H. Colpitts, H. D. 
Arnold, B. W. Kendall, R. A. Heising, 
H. J. Vennes, E. O. Scriven and H. F. 
Kortheuer of the engineering department 
of the Western Electric Co., the man- 
ufacturing division of the Bell system. 

From the earliest days of both the 
telephone and the telegraph, there have 
been almost numberless attempts by in- 
ventors, scientists, and engineers to de- 
velop methods for the multiplex trans- 
mission of messages. It was while work- 
ing on the problem of multiplex teleg- 
raphy that Dr. Bell had his first concep- 
tion of the structure of the original tele- 
phone. Now the organization which is 
continuously working to perfect the tele- 
phone and to extend its usefulness, has 
accomplished not only multiplex tel- 
ephony, but also multiplex telegraphy and 
has solved the telegraph problem upon 
which Dr. Bell was working over 40 years 
ago. 

While heretofore no substantial prac- 
tical results had been obtained notwith- 
standing the efforts which have been di- 
rected to this problem, some proposals 


made by the earlier workers in this par- 


ticular field have naturally proved sug- 
gestive in the successful solution of the 
problem. I have in mind particularly a 
suggestion made by Major General 
George O. Squier, Chief Signal Officer of 
the United States Army, about ten years 
ago and which at the time attracted very 
general attention. 

Furthermore, while working in entirely 
different fields and with a different ob- 
jective, Dr. Lee DeForest a number of 
years ago invented a wireless device 
known as the audion which by our im- 
provements and adaptation we have made 
an important part of our system. 

Not Advantageous for Short Lines. 

“From the nature of the apparatus and 
methods employed, the system is not prac- 
tically advantageous on short lines, either 
telephone or telegraph. On long lines 
its application will be extended imme- 
diately, but its introduction must neces- 
sarily be gradual on account of the na- 
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ture of the apparatus required and the 
rearrangement and adaptation of the 
lines themselves and their associated ap- 
paratus to the new methods of working. 

Our studies show, however, that this 
system of multiplex telephony and teleg- 
raphy will have great usefulness on long 
open wire lines. It is not too much to 
characterize this new system as marking 
an epoch in the development of long dis- 
tance telephony and telegraphy.” 

In Mr. Vail’s letter it is stated: “From 
the nature of the apparatus and the 
methods employed, the system is not 
practically advantageous on short lines, 
either telephone or telegraph.” 


Short Line Use Not Commercial. 
Mr. Gherardi said this meant that on 
account of the cost of the multiplex in- 
stallations, it would be cheaper for in- 
creasing the volume of short line service 
simply to string more wires. A _ short 
line, he said, is one less than 100 miles 
long. 

“In rural districts, where they have 
party lines,” he stated, “the use of the 
multiplex system would require putting 
complicated apparatus at subscribers’ sta- 
tions. Nothing physical about the system 
prevents its working on short lines, but 
there is nothing gained providing $10 
worth of apparatus to save $1 worth of 
wire.” 

Effect on Toll Rates. 


As to the effect the new system, when 
generally introduced for long distance 
service, would have upon toll rates, of- 
ficers of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. would not give any definite 
opinion. Introduction, they said, would 
ke gradual. The initial cost of apparatus 
would be high. They said any one trying 
to forecast it today must take account 
of the steady rise of the costs of labor 
and of copper and other materials. 

“In general,” one of them put it, “the 
actual figures of the toll rate may easily 
be higher ten years from now, in spite 
cf the multiple use we shall be making 
of the circuits. But it will not be nearly 
so high as it would if the multiplex sys- 
tem had not been evolved. Prices have 
been going up so fast that nobody can 
say what rates will be in the future. The 
immediate benefit to the public from this 
system will be better, not cheaper, long 
distance service.” 


Official Test on December 9. 

The official test of the Baltimore-Pitts- 
burgh multiplex was made December 9. 
The men who as five pairs talked over 
the one circuit included Mr. Vail, John 
C. Koons, David J. Lewis and William 
H. Lamar, members of the U. S. Tele- 
graph & Telephone Administration; N. 
C. Kingsbury, vice-president of the A. 
T. & T. Co.; Newcomb Carleton, presi- 
dent of the Western Union Co.; N. T. 
Guernsey, Gen. Squires and Dr. B. F. 
Jewett and Bancroft Gherardi. 
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Federal Operating Board Appointed 


Postmaster General Announces Personnel of Operating Board for Telephones 
and Telegraphs While Under Government Control—Independents Represented 
—Night Long Distance Rates Reduced to Half and Quarter the Day Rate 


Orders were issued last week appoint- 
ing a committee of three on organization 
and personnel for conducting the govern- 
mental operation of the telegraph and 
telephone systems, and an_ operating 
beard of four members. 

The operating board consists of Union 
N. Bethell, senior vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
chairman; F. A. Stevenson, superintend- 
ent of plant of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.; G. M. Yorke, vice- 
president of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co.; and A. F. Adams, president of 
the Kansas City Home Telephone Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

These two orders are given in full in 


the adjacent columns. 


Long Distance Rates Charged. 

On December 15 Postmaster General 
Burleson announced a reduction in night 
long distance telephone rates, and a 
charge for all long distance calls whether 
the individual called is reached or not. 











Similarly, when a call is made for a 
particular person and the operator re- 
ports that the person called is not at the 
telephone or refuses to talk, 25 per cent 
oi the regular rate is charged. 

Air-line rates are established on this 
basis: Up to 24 miles the rate of 5 cents 
for each six miles is fixed, and for great- 
er distances 5 cents for each eight miles. 
These rates are for the distance by air 
line. 

A further effect of the uniform rates 
is to reduce short-distance toll rates to 
10 and 5 cents, and five minutes’ talk is 
allowed as a minimum. 

Under the new rates, one will be able 
to talk from New York to San Fran- 
cisco between 2 and 4:30 a. m. for a 
charge of $4, instead of $16, as at present. 

The new rates were recommended in 
the first report of the committee on rate 
standardization and Mr. Burleson’s state- 
ment said their effect is to equalize the 
tcll and long distance charges over the 
country, “removing disparities and prefer- 
ences and providing a scientific basis for 
future reductions contemplated as unifica- 
tion of telephone and telegraph wires 
proceeds.” 

Night Service Rate. 

“A night service rate,” said the state- 
ment, “which is one-half the day rate, 
is established between 8:30 and 12 p. m. 
Between midnight and 4:30 a. m. the night 
rate is one-fourth the day rate. These 
are greater reductions in night rates than 
have ever been made in any country, and 
doubtless will be extensively used, espe- 
cially for social and family purposes. A 
person might talk from San Francisco 
to New York for about $4, whereas the 
day rate is approximately $16. 


“A station-to-station service is estab- 
lished such as now exists in the balance 
of the world—that is, when a connection 
is established with a man’s house or office, 
the opportunity to converse is provided 

















Union N. Bethell, Vice-President, A. T. & 
T. Co., Chairman of Government 
Operating Board. 
and the station-to-station rate, which is 
the basic rate, applies and is payable 
whether the particular person desired re- 

sponds or not. 


Basis of Charges. 

“This rate up to 24 miles is at the rate 
of 5 cents for six miles, and for greater 
distances 5 cents for each eight miles, or 
about 6% mills a mile. 

“The distance is computed by air-line 











A. F. Adams, President of Kansas City 
Home, a Member of the Government 
Operating Board. 

The basic charge is 6% mills a mile, an 

air-line distance. 

The new rates, effective January 21, 
are: 

8:30 p. m. to 12:00 p. m...Half day rate 
12:00 p.m. to 4:30 a. m.....%4th day rate 

All rates apply where connection is 
established, but 25 per cent additional is 
to be charged when a particular person is 
demanded to answer a call and does 
answer. 


Telegraph and Telephone Service Order No. 2458. 


Washington, December 9, 1918, 


N. C. Kingsbury, vice-president, American Telephone & Telegrdph Co.; 
A. F. Adams, president, Kansas City Home Telephone Co., Kansas City, Mo., and 
W. N. Fashbaugh, vice-president, Western Union Telegraph Co., are hereby 
appointed a committee on organization and directed to submit a report at the 
earliest possible date, on the plan of organization and the personnel of the same 
for conducting the governmental operation of the telegraph and telephone sys- 


tems. 


A. S. Burteson, Postmaster General. 





Telegraph and Telephone Service Order No. 2479. 


Washington, December 13, 1918. 


Union N. Bethell, F. A. Stevenson, G. M. Yorke, and A. F. Adams are 
hereby appointed an operating board for the operation of the telegraph and 
telephone service under Governmental operation and control, of which board 


Mr. Bethell shall be chairman. 
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A. S. Burteson, Postmaster General. 
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methods and not by pole line or public 
highways. The air-line distances are 
commonly about 100 miles, when the 
others would run 150 miles. It is stated 
by the committee that more than 60 vari- 
eties of toll rates have existed in the 
United States up to the present time. 

“The effect of this uniform or basic rate 
in the station-to-station service is: to re- 
duce or not affect about 70 per cent of 
the rates, though necessarily slightly rais- 
ing about 30 per cent, in the process of 
standardization. 

“It requires about 2% times as much 
work to establish connection with a par- 
ticular person than the station-to-station 
service. Hitherto the rates have been the 
same for both kinds of services, nothing 
being paid, however great the services 
performed, on the failure of the tele- 
phone institution to secure the particular 
person. 

Fraud in Toll Use. 

“The particular person service has also 
been used to defraud the government out 
of its toll revenues. Designing persons 
employ codes under which, although the 
desired telephone is reached, the par- 
ticular person is said not to be there, but 
words of explanation given from his tele- 
phone answer all the purposes of the call 
under the code arrangement. 

“The particular person service is not 
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discontinued but, the rate therefor is so 
modified as to prevent these abuses and 
compensate the telephone service in part 
for the extra expenses of labor and plant 
involved, and a charge of 25 per cent of 
the station-to-station rate is made for 
such service, when the particular person 
is secured and a report charge of 25 per 
cent of the station-to-station rate is made 
when the house or office telephone is ob- 
tained and his whereabouts or refusal to 
talk is reported. 
Free Toll Areas. 

“In many large sections of the country, 
the smallest toll rate has not been less 
than 15 cents. Under the new scheme for 
short distances, the rates are reduced to 
5 cents and 10 cents for the cheapest 
form of service. The person can talk 
five minutes as compared with three 
minutes now, or in some cases only two 
minutes or one minute. 

“Free toll areas where the exchange 
rate was designed to cover the free serv- 
ice or a low charge therefor, are not af- 
fected by this order.” 


Carlton to Direct Cables. 


Newcomb Carlton, president of the 
Western Union Telegraph & Cable Co., 
bas been placed in charge of all marine 
cable systems of the United States by 
Postmaster General Burleson, it was an- 
nounced at Mr. Carlton’s offices on De- 
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cember 13. He has accepted the appoint- 
ment, which was declined by George G. 
Ward, vice-president of the Commercial 
Cable Co. 

Mr. Burleson’s order appointing Mr. 
Carlton directs the exclusion of Clarence 
H. Mackay, president of the Commercial 
Cable Co., of Mr. Ward and William W. 
Cook “from any connection with the 
supervision, possession, control or oper- 
ation of any and all marine cable sys- 
tems or any part thereof,’ whose pos- 
session and operation was taken over by 
proclamation of President Wilson No- 
vember 2. 

Mr. Cook is trustee and general coun- 
sel of the Mackay companies. 

The Postmaster General’s order in- 
structs Mr. Carlton to “proceed at once 
to the execution of this order” and to 
“carry into effect directions which have 
been given for the unification of the 
operation of said cable lines.” 

Mr. Carlton made it known that he had 
written Mr. Ward, requesting the co- 
cperation of the Commercial company by 
selection of an official to supervise its 
stations and by “otherwise assuring the 
hearty co-operation of all officials and 
employes of the Commercial company.” 

The Commercial Cable Co., acceded to 
Mr. Carlton’s request, “under protest,” by 
appointing George Clapperton vice-pres- 
ident and traffic manager. 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Down AT THE OLD EXCHANGE. 


Whenever the asphalt shimmers 
On damp and foggy nights, 
And wet wires glint and glisten 
As they dance in the changing light, 
When fitful winds go sighing 
Down streets that are ghostly strange, 
There'll be trouble to shoot in the morning 
Down at the old exchange. 


There'll be shorts, and grounds, and per- 
manents 

On trouble cards galore; ; 

There'll be reports of rotten service 
From patrons who are sore; 

There'll be hurry-up calls to linemen 
About old drop wires to change, 

When the weather is damp and dreary, 
Down at the old exchange. 


Other folks go hurrying homeward 
To their firelight’s cheerful glow, 
When fog shuts down and wet skies weep 
And raw gusts come and go, 
Giving no thought of worrying wire chiefs 
With new schedules to arrange, 
But I think of trouble there'll be in the 
morning 
Down at the old exchange. 


When the northwest wind grows biting 
And raindrops turn to sleet, 

When you pick your way with caution 
As you travel down the street, 


By Well Clay 


And note each swaying wire 
Undergoing transformation strange, 
That’s when it’s safe to bet there’s trouble 

Down at the old exchange. 


It is said that there are only three de- 
grees of temperature during which there 
is danger of sleet forming between the 
raindrop and the sure-enough snow flake 
stage of a storm, but those three degrees 
are enough to cause lots of worry and 
the loss of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of property. 


I had a lineman once who would have 


retired from active work and led a life 
of ease. There was only one item which 
hindered him from carrying out his de- 
sire—and that was three meals a day. 
But that was enough, so the fact that a 
margin is narrow for failure is no reason 
for our ignoring it. Three degrees of 
temperature may spell defeat of lifelong 
plans and upset the solidest looking re- 
serve fund that any of us have laid by 
for such emergencies. 

The fact that a certain line of en- 
deavor may return only a small margin 
of profit, seemingly, is no reason why we 


should feel disinclined to make the effort 
that is necessary for profiting by it. The 
side line in the telephone business, or 
more strictly speaking, the so-called 
minor fields of service, like the working 
up of the extension telephone habit, may 
seem of little importance, but I believe it 
yields a larger margin of profit for money 
invested than any other branch of the 
service—and with less care after it is 
once installed. 


There have been thousands of argu- 
ments advanced by brilliant solicitors why 
a patron should have telephone service 
on every floor of his house or business 
place, but they are all based on one thing 
after all—it is the fact that the extension 
is handier and saves much valuable time 
and effort. 


One night when you were snug in bed 
And the ’phone downstairs did ring, 
Of course, you only smiled and said 
Not a blooming, blankety thing? 
Moral: Get an extension telephone. 


Most telephone companies have a rate 
whereby they furnish an extension tele- 
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phone in another part of the house or 
office—or even in the same part—at a 
price ranging from 25 cents a month to 
50, especially in the smaller towns and 
cities. In the case of common battery 
exchanges, it only takes a few feet of 
wire, some tacks and an instrument, and 
once it is installed, there will be little to 
look after in the way of trouble. 

The circuit to the central office is 
already installed and the extra wiring for 
the extension, being all inside the house, 
is not apt to get out of working order as 
it is not exposed to the rigors of the 
climate and changes of weather. 

It has a real value, too, that must not 
be overlooked if convenience is worth 
anything in the affairs of this world, be- 
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the store or one on each side, will save 
a good many thousand steps in the course 
of a year, to say nothing of the value to 
the firm from the fact that its customers 
are not kept waiting on the line after 
they ask “Central” to ring the number, as 
is often the case where clerks must walk 
the whole length of the store to answer 
the ring. 

In business offices, there is, of course, 
a larger percentage of use of extensions 
than anywhere else, as a business man 
readily appreciates its value as a conven- 
ience and a time-saver. The extension 
in the outer office enables subordinates 
to answer all calls and to eliminate from 
the attention of the executive heads, those 
of little or no importance, or requests for 








“One night when you were snug in bed, and the ’phone downstairs did ring.’’ 


cause when it is most in use is at times 
when one is upstairs away from the other 
telephone, and nearly always at times 
when it is not possible, or at least de- 
sirable, to run down the stairs to answer 
calls—for instance, in early morning 
hours or after one has retired for the 
night. 

Fifty or one hundred telephones of the 
extension type in a small exchange bring 
in a nice little return each month. They 
cost little to maintain and, besides, utilize 
the circuits already in place to a fuller 
approach to capacity than would other- 
wise be the case. 

Once a patron has become used to the 
convenience of the extension telephone, it 
is seldom that the service is discontinued. 
Especially is this true in mercantile es- 
tablishments and grocery stores where 
clerks have to answer telephones as well 
as to wait on the counter. 

An extension, either at both ends of 


information which can be readily sup- 


plied by the subordinates themselves. 

In many cases where people are ill, or 
bed-ridden with sickness which does not 
prevent their using the telephone, an ex- 
tension is worth a great deal, for it puts 
the patient in touch with his friends and 
kelps to lighten and shorten the time. I 
have known cases where a telephone by 
a sick bed was said to be worth more 
than the doctor in helping the patient to 
recover, as it took his mind off his ail- 
ments, whereas, the doctor’s visits nat- 
urally had the opposite effect. 

The doctor was not to blame, of course, 
as it was but a natural tendency of the 
patient when the doctor was present, to 
want to talk about his symptoms and case 
in general. That was only being human. 
We all do that, if we have had an oper- 
ation or other confining sickness. 

The extension also reduces the cost of 
the service, if we look at it that way, for 
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where one telephone may cost a dollar, 
we will say, two telephones at $1.25 
makes them average only 62% cents 


apiece. Where is the man who does not 
take his “three for ten” or a quarter when 
cigars are a nickel or a dime straight? 

We must look after the small things as 
well as the larger ones if we wish to 
make a permanent success of the business 
we are in. 

APHORISM: If you don’t need the 
money, the exercise will be beneficial to 
you, anyhow. 


Big Drive for Student Telephone 
Operators in Macon, Ga. 


Upon the declaration of war in April 
of last year, Camp Wheeler was estab- 
lished at Macon, Ga., with the result that 
almost overnight the business activity of 
the city was more than doubled. This 
increase reflected immediately in the de- 
mand for telephone service and the tele- 
phone. company found it necessary to 
provide additional equipment and addi- 
tional operators to handle the increased 
volume of traffic. 


The thought of women working is not 
very popular in Macon and this prejudice 
was one of the biggest problems that 
confronted the telephone company. But 
while Macon parents did not want their 
daughters to work in normal times, when 
working became a patriotic duty, they re- 
sponded nobly and in one month 101 ap- 
plications were received, of which 30 
were accepted. 

The methods used in the big drive for 
student operators, as described in the 
Southern Telephone News, consisted in 
running educational advertising in the 
newspapers, giving the public an insight 
into the working conditions and problems 
of the company. A pamphlet entitled, 
“Patriotic Service for Young Women,” 
was sent out with subscribers’ bills on 
the first of the month the campaign was 
inaugurated. A cash prize was offered 
to the operators to the team that se- 
cured the greatest number of applicants. 


It is interesting to note that while the 
operators did not bring in the largest 
number of applicants, they did lead in 
the number of applicants accepted. Of 
the 101 applicants, the newspaper adver- 
tising brought in 42 per cent, the oper- 
ators 38, and 19 per cent came from 
other sources. The operators were 
credited with 47 per cent of the appli- 
cants accepted, newspaper advertising 38 
per cent, and other sources, 15 per cent. 

Of the applicants not accepted 39 per 
cent were rejected on account of being 
married, 15 per cent on account of gen- 
eral appearance, 12 per cent non-resi- 
dents, 10 per cent lack of education, 9 
per cent objected to hours, 7 per cent 
were too young or too old, 8 per cent 
were rejected for miscellaneous reasons. 








Illinois Association Convention 


Annual Meeting of Illinois Independent Telephone Association Held Last Week 
After One Postponement Due to ‘‘Flu,’’ Despite False Newspaper Report— 
Resolution Adopted Asking Full and Fair Discussion of Government Ownership 


The 14th annual convention of the Illi 
nois Independent Telephone Association, 
held at the Jefferson Hotel, Peoria, De- 
cember 10, 11 and 12, although not as 
large in attendance as some former meet- 
ings, was a highly successful one. 

Originally the convention was scheduled 

















E. D. Glandon, of Pittsfield, Re-elected 
President of Association. 


for November 6, 7 and 8, but on account 
cf the prevalence of the “flu” had to be 
postponed. Unexpectedly the early part 
of last week the “flu” again descended 
upon Peoria and many newspapers 
throughout the state carried the state- 
ment that the convention had been again 
postponed. A special permit was given 
the association to hold its meeting, but 
the newspaper statements had an adverse 
effect upon the attendance. Despite this 
the registration reached a total of over 
150 and those who attended felt amply 
repaid. Ladies, as at former conventions 
of the Illinois association, were much in 
evidence. 

The officers were all re-elected as fol- 
lows: 

President, E. D. Glandon, Pittsfield. 

Vice-president, B. M. Burke, Carlin- 
ville. 

Secretary-treasurer, Dr. R. E. Gordon, 
Ei Paso. 

On the closing day of the convention 
the following directors were nominated 
and elected for the ensuing year: E. L. 
Barber, -Aurora; W. H. Bassett, O’Fal- 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


lon; Ning Ely, Des Plaines; H. H. Knipe, 
Olney; B. M. Burke, Carlinville; T. C. 
Ainesworth, Bloomington; A. B. Minton, 
Murphysboro; R. M. Matteson, Pontiac; 
Louis Pitcher, Dixon; C. W. Shimel, 
Casey; E. S. Steerett, Henry: J. C. 
Stokes, Carmi; Dr. J. G. Schwartz, Jer- 
seyville; F. A. Webber, Pekin; and F. C. 
Woods, Galesburg. 

The first session of the convention was 
called to order on Tuesday afternoon by 
President E. D. Glandon, of Pittsfield. 
He presented Willis Evans, executive sec- 
retary of the Peoria Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Address of Welcome. 

Mr. Evans, in his address of welcome, 
referred to service and declared that tele- 
phone men are working to build up their 
community through service. They bring 
into a community friendship, co-opera- 
tion and efficiency. Telephone men help 
a city attain the finest things, and the 
material and substantial things will de- 
velop as a matter of course. 

Ning Ely, of Des Plaines, in reply to 
the address of welcome, told of the ef- 
forts put forth to the winning of the war 
and the motives in back of them and 
stated that posterity will reap the benefit. 

“No industry,” declared Mr. Ely, “has 
done more, given more, than the tele- 
phone industry of state and nation.” He 
told of the volunteering from the ranks 
of the telephone men for signal corps 
work, to maintain the lines of communi- 
cation from one part to another on the 
front. 

“Those who stayed at home,” said Mr. 
Ely, “have given and _ sacrificed. We 
come to this meeting to encourage one 
another to keep up the service in our 
community. We also meet to observe the 
growth and development of Peoria.” 

President Glandon expressed pleasure at 
the attendance at the opening session 
despite the adverse circumstances under 
which the convention was being held. 

In place of reading the minutes of the 
last meeting Dr. Gordon presented a brief 
digest. Upon motion it was voted to ap- 
prove the minutes. 

In his report as secretary, Dr. Gordon 
spoke of his efforts to keep members of 
the association informed as to the gov- 
ernment orders. He expressed his con- 
viction that the association’s secretary 
should be one who can devote his entire 
time to the work. 

The membership list of the association 
shows 157 operating companies and a 
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number of associate members, making a 
total of over 170, although the association 
hes a mailing list of over 800. The as- 
sociation’s membership represents over a 
million subscribers. The names of 25 new 
members were read and they were all 
eiected to membership. Dr. Gordon de- 
scribed a membership card he has devised 
which is to be sent to all members. 

In speaking of the committee appointed 
last year to gather statistics relative to 
labor, the secretary stated that the com- 
mittee had shifted the work to him and 
that he had sent out 800 statistical blanks 
but that only 20 had been filled in and 
returned to him. 

The report of the treasurer was sub- 
mitted by Dr. Gordon and showed that 
there are $950 in the treasury with only 
one bill of importance outstanding. Seven 
companies are in arrears more than one 
year’s dues. Ning Ely, of Des Plaines, 
moved that notice be given those delin- 
quent for more than a year that unless 
the dues are paid by February 1, they 
will be dropped from membership and 
that no more notices be sent them until 

















Dr. R. E. Gordon, of El Paso, Re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


their arrears are paid. This motion was 
carried when put to vote. 

Dr. Gordon’s report was referred to the 
auditing committee, which later reported 
that the books were in a most satisfac- 
tory condition. 

President Glandon, in commenting upon 
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the reports of Dr. Gordon as secretary- 
treasurer, stated that they were the finest 
reports the association ever had. He 
might have cited, as an illustration of the 
manner in which Dr. Gordon has worked 
for the advancement of the association, 
a recent happening. However, as Mr. 
Glandon was also involved in the inci- 
dent, he refrained from telling about it. 
But TELEPHONY’s representative heard 
this story--and it was not told him by 
either President Glandon or Secretary 
Gordon: 


In addition to being a telephone man 
Dr. Gordon is a physician—and a good 
one, too. In these days of the “flu,” all 
doctors are exceptionally busy, and Dr. 
Gordon is more so. But arrangements 
lad to be made for the telephone con- 
vention—and a personal conference with 
President Glandon was essential. 


Dr. Gordon called him on the telephone 
and arranged to make the trip from El 
Paso to Pittsneld “between days.” Leav- 
ing El Paso at 11 p. m. one night, Dr. 
-Gordon arrived at Pittsfield at 2 a. m. 
Mr. Glandon was waiting for him and 
the convention arrangements were per- 
fected in the next two hours. 


The return trip to El Paso was started 
at 4 a. m. by the doctor and shortly after 
six he sat down to breakfast in his ‘own 
home. At 7 a. m. the daily round of his 
patients was taken up by the indefatiga- 
ble doctor who had just completed his 
tenth successive 24-hour working day. A 
busy man is the active secretary of the 
Illinois Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion. 

W. E. Mann, of Macomb, brought up 
the matter of a credit association so that 
a subscriber in arrears, moving to another 
place, could not get telephone service 
until his telephone bills are paid. Some 
discussion followed this suggestion and 
the matter was finally left to the board 
of directors for action on the suggestion 
of President Glandon. 


Officers Re-elected. 


A motion was then made that a nomi- 
nating committee be appointed to suggest 
officers and directors for the ensuing 
year. Upon vote it was not carried. 


Ning Ely, of Des Plaines, then moved 
that the present officers be re-elected, and 
this motion received several seconds. 
Fresident Glandon, before the motion was 
put, made a plea to be relieved, as he has 
served the association for three consecu- 
tive years. 

Mr. Ely put the motion, which was 
unanimously carried with but two dis- 
senting votes—those of President Glan- 
don and Dr. Gordon. 

President Glandon brought up the sub- 
ject of amending the by-laws so as to 
provide for associate members and sug- 
gested the appointment of a committee. 

E. L. Barber, of Aurora, moved the 
appointment of a committee of three, and 
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this was seconded by G. X. Cannon, of 
Freeport. Upon vote it was carried. 
President Glandon later announced the 
appointment of Ning Ely, of Des Plaines; 
W. E. Mann, of Macomb; and A. R. Pat- 
terson, of Pontiac, as members of this 
committee. 


The President’s Annual Address. 

President E. D. Glandon delivered an 
interesting address on “Commercial De- 
mocracy,” saying in part as follows: 

“Since we, as telephone men, last met 
in annual session, many things have 
transpired which have made us feel un- 
certain as to our future, but which at 
the same time have been stabilizing in- 
fluences and have caused us to discard 
many practices not economical and prac- 
tice economies which we had not here- 
tofore dreamed of. 

During the year the necessity’ for rate 
increases has caused many to have their 
plants appraised, so that now, as a gen- 
eral rule, we have a more wholesome re- 
spect for the business in which we are 
engaged than ever before. Where the 
telephone business was incidental in the 
affairs of many men a few years ago, it 
has become primary with a large per- 
centage during the last few years. 

There are more than 900 Independent 
telephone exchanges in Illinois, counting 
big and little, and quite a comprehensive 
system of toll lines covering at least toll 
service within a radius of 100 miles of 
almost any exchange. Since our tele- 
phone interests have become largely our 
primary interests, interest in our state 
association has been quickened, and its 
usefulness more appreciated. 


Government Control. 

“Most of the interest evidenced at this 
convention has come about by reason of 
the part which the government is now 
taking in our affairs, by virtue of an act 
of Congress which gave the President 
the right to take over and operate our 
properties during the period of the war. 
We have come here to get information 
and to exchange ideas, and find ourselves, 
as it were, with reference to the new 
environment and changed relationship. 

During the prosecution of the war, no 
one has questioned seriously at least 
any act thought by the President to be 
necessary, and I believe our membership 
has co-operated willingly to the end that 
the war might be successfully and speed- 
ily terminated. The act provides that 
‘such control shall not extend beyond the 
date of the proclamation by the President 
of the exchange of ratifications of the 
treaty of peace.’ 

Some have raised the question, ‘Now 
that the war is over, or practically so, 
why should not the President return the 
properties to their owners?’ I do not 
know, but believe that it will be advisable 
for the government to conclude agree- 
ments with all companies, as it is now 
in control of and should of right make 
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settlement with all companies for the 
period thus far elapsed, beginning August 
1, 1918, and it would not seem incon- 
sistent that these agreements be closed 
up and cancelled simultaneously. 

The contracts thus far entered into 
with the government indicate a remark- 
able fairness on the part of the Post 
Office Department, and the personal testi- 
mony of those having dealings with it is 
very complimentary. I do not believe 
that anyone has anything to fear in deal- 
ing with the government. 


It seems now to be the plan of the 
Post Office Department to send agents 
into the various states to meet with the 
owners to conclude compensation agree- 
ments.” 


Service Connection Charges. 


Commenting upon Postmaster General’s 
Order No. 1931, establishing service con- 
nection and move charges, President 
Glandon stated that the order was prob- 
ably issued for two reasons: First, be- 
cause there is justice in a service con- 
nection charge and, second, to curtail ex- 
tensions so as to protect the supply of 
war material and labor. This order, he 
added, has now been modified so as to be 
more in keeping with the judgment of 
most if not all of us. 

“A recent order taking over the marine 
cable companies,” he continued, “has been 
a source of much discussion, and has 
brought the question more definitely into 
politics than formerly. The President 
stated in his message to Congress that 
this was done on the advice of cable 
officials and in the interest of better con- 
nection with France during the peace 
conference.” 


In referring to the committees appoint- 
ed hy the Postmaster General to study 
methods of operation—particularly rates 
and wages—the speaker expressed the be- 
lief that all of these reports are being 
awaited by telephone men with consider- 
able interest. He said that the Bell sys- 
tem probably has 60 or more different 
bases and methods of rate determination. 

Relative to the wage question, he said: 

“Those of us operating in rural com- 
munities are wondering what will happen 
to the rural business if a wage scale 
similar to the one now proposed for St. 
Paul, Minn., of $5.40 a day for linemen 
should be put into effect. Instead of 
passing a resolution that the property 
be returned to us, as has been proposed 
in some of our neighboring states, we are 
disposed to hesitate and let the govern- 
ment fight it out, especially if they pro- 
pose to establish rates and hours similar 
to those established for the railroads. 

That there should be an equalization 
of rates and wages there can be no doubt. 
While wages and rates are only relative 
matters, they must be related to the pay- 
ing ability of the community which we 
serve. We cannot, in a community with 








limited paying ability, sell service based 
on a high wage scale. 

Such a plan would encourage mutuals, 
if the commission or government would 
permit competition. That there has been 
unfairness on both sides as pertains to 
labor there can be no doubt. If labor 
shall ask an unreasonable increase and it 
is granted, it will only result in a cor- 
responding increase in the cost of serv- 
ice, which, in turn, will result in an in- 
creased cost of other commodities neces- 
sary to buy the service, and this in turn 
other commodities, until the recipient of 
the wage will find himself not in a pre- 
ferred class but largely where he was 
before his political prestige secured his 
preferment. 

That labor is and is going to continue 
to be dominant in politics is very evident, 
and the future, in my judgment, is large- 
ly forecast in the fact that Lloyd 
George, England’s leading statesman, is 
‘the son of a cobbler of very humble birth; 
that Ebert, one of the leading figures in 
the reconstruction of Germany, is a har- 
ness maker; that the outstanding figure, 
Leon Trotzky, most fitted to lead reforms 
in Russia, was, until recently, an east 
side New York sweat shop worker; that 
Eric Geddes, secretary of the British Ad- 
miralty, was a section hand on the Penn- 
sylvania railroad a few years ago; that 
the wage pendulum may swing beyond 
normal is a possibility.” 

Mr. Glandon touched upon the neces- 
sity for proper representation in telephone 
affairs under government control and dis- 
cussed the possible effect of such control 
upon the future of the association, from 
a financial basis. However, he expressed 
the belief that inasmuch as the govern- 
ment has allowed the 4% per cent charges 
of the Bell companies to the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., it would also 
allow the modest item required for the 
support of state and national telephone 
associations. 


Consolidations During the Year. 


Reference was made to the consolida- 
tions effected during the year which 
have eliminated competition and resulted 
in a better telephone situation generally. 
He said he will be pleased if under equi- 
table conditions, the time shall arrive 
when these competitive conditions have 
been wiped out. With dual service elim- 
mated, a state association covering all 
properties should become possible, he be- 
lieved, 

“We have come to this meeting,” Pres- 
ident Glandon stated, “with questions and 
misgivings relative to the purpose of the 
present administration in respect to ulti- 
mate government ownership, and as we 
approach consideration of the subject, let 
us be sure that we are properly repre- 
senting our companies. Most of us 
present are operating men who are in 
part or wholly dependent upon the oper- 
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ation of our properties for a living by 
1eason of the wage which we receive. 
It is evident that unless we represent 
those who own the property we are not 
the ones who have a right to say whether 
or not those properties should be sold 
if the government desires to purchase. 
Permanent Government Control. 


“In view of the present disturbed labor 
condition, in view of the readjustment 
of salaries, would your stockholders, if 
they were fully cognizant of all the facts, 
oppose the taking over, either temporarily 
or permanently by the government, of the 
property which you represent? Would 
not they feel, if the government guaran- 
tees to them a return equal to what they 
are now receiving, or bonds or cash in 
return for their property, that they would 
prefer to accept government control or 
ownership as against the chances incident 
to changing management, storms and all 
the vicissitudes of the business? 

These owners are looking forward tc 
the day when they shall leave a compe: 
tency to those dependent upon them, and 
ir my judgment they would not at all 
he unanimous in asking for the return of 
their. properties. This consideration is a 
selfish one, and wholly apart from that 
of the theory of government ownership, 
for these same owners might in theory 
strenuously oppose the ownership by the 
government of public utilities. 

Some associations have gone on record 
asking that their properties be returned, 
and before this association takes action, 
| beg that you give consideration to the 
stockholders who should be the real dic- 
tator in this matter. Personally, it makes 
little difference to me. If the public de- 
sires that the government shall operate 
my property in preference to myself, I 
want them to have their wish gratified. 
T do not want to be an unwelcome servant 
of the people. It is my judgment that 
of the thousands of plants, both Inde- 
pendent and Bell, if the choice were 
put up to the real owners, a majority of 
them would be sold to the govern- 
ment. ... 

To have lived in this history-making 
period, and to have had a part in the 
most tremendous events in nearly two 
thousand years, and to stand today facing 
the opportunities and responsibilities of 


setting in order a world baptized in blood, - 


that Democracy may be _ established— 
these are ours, and upon the correctness 
of our premise and the clearness of our 
vision and the justness of our acts, as 
well as the sacrifices of our boys, will 
depend the security and happiness of our 
children and children’s children. . 

Since sentiment-making has become al- 
most a science, and since the public has 
been cultivated and prepared both in the 
interest of autocratic corporate interests 
and national good, we should not fail to 
take cognizance of the fact that we will 
suffer or succeed in proportion as we use 
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@ proper propaganda in combating those 
things aimed at the destruction of our 
interests or in the interest of a more cor- 
Gial relationship between owner, employe 
znd the public. 

As I quoted a year ago, I again want 
to quote, ‘A ray of light spoils a rat hole 
for rat purposes,’ and is the best friend 
cof legitimate business. Our welfare lies 
in fair dealing with all parties concerned, 
and the taking of the public squarely into 
our confidence.” 

Geo. X. Cannon, of Freeport, formerly 
celephone expert of the Ohio Public Utili- 
ties Commission, presented a very inter- 
esting discussion upon “Rate-Making.” 
Mr. Cannon expressed his belief that the 
telephone companies should make the ad- 
mission that the telephone rates originally 
were founded upon expediency rather. 
than upon cost, as there is now a tendency 
to correct early rate evils. 

The measured rate scheme, the speaker 
stated, is the best for larger exchanges, 
while in smaller exchanges measured 
service would prove more of a burden 
than would a standard flat-rate schedule. 
In referring to standard rate schedules 
he expressed an opinion that they should 
be based upon the number of telephones 


So 


or size of a community, and wondered if 
such a standard schedule could not be 
developed. 


In reply to some questions by H. D. 
Currier, chief engineer of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., Mr. Cannon 
stated that the actual costs of furnishing 
residence and business service are the 
same except as to use. Value of service 
and costs were taken into consideration 
in the original rate classification. In 
present rates value is not taken into con- 
sideration and cost is the only basis. The 
telephones in residences add value to 
business subscribers, and this relation is 
responsible for a lot of development. Mr. 
Cannon’s paper will be published in full 
in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

E. C. Kast, secretary of the Minnesota 
Independent Telephone Association, was 
then introduced by President Glandon. 
He told something of what the Minne- 
sota association is doing. 

The development of the standard form 
of compensation contract was then briefly 
outlined by TrELePpHONY’s representative 
and a number of questions relative to it 
were answered. Adjournment was taken 
at 5 p. m. 


Smoker on ‘Tuesday Evening. 

At 8:30 o’clock Tuesday evening a 
smoker was enjoyed at the Jefferson 
Hotel. Senator John Dailey delivered a 
highly patriotic talk, in which he said 
that we had faced great problems during 
the war, but that since hostilities had 
ceased we would have even larger prob- 
lems to encounter. He pointed out the 
need of co-operation. The public and 
corporations must work together. 
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The ladies were royally entertained at 
a luncheon at the Creve Coeur Club while 
the men were attending the smoker. 

The Wednesday Morning Session. 

At the opening of the Wednesday 
morning session, a committee of five con- 
sisting of C. B. Cheadle, Joliet; E. L. 
Ltarber, Aurora; P. P. Anderson, Can- 
ton; W. W. Halliday, Jacksonville, and 
E. D. Boynton, Pleasant Plains, was ap- 
pointed to prepare a list of nominations 
for the board of directors. 

Dr. Gordon briefly reviewed some of 
the work of the association and stated 
that it is conducted for the benefit of its 
members. In the past year 44 new mem- 
bers have been taken in the association. 
Mention was made of the rate case of 
the association for the 25-cent advance 
which is discounted for prompt payment. 
Some of the member companies did not 
comply with all of the commission’s re- 
quirements on the order so that 30 ap- 
plications are now before the commission 
for the same kind of an increase. 

The activity of the state fire marshal 
relative to the protection of telephone 
substations was outlined. As a result of 
conferences between the fire marshal and 
the association’s committee, an order 
was issued that made a saving for every 
telephone company in Illinois. The total 
saving was very near one million dollars. 

W. R. Brewer, of the Kellogg Switch- 
board & Supply Co., of Chicago, dis- 
cussed “The Material Situation.” He di- 
rected attention to the price fluctuations 
due to a rising market in raw materials. 
In referring to a shortage in some mate- 
rials, copper-clad wire was cited as an 
illustration. Mr. Brewer predicted enor- 
mous demands for material after the first 
of the coming year and stated that care 
should be taken to protect against short- 
ages. In his opinion all should be opti- 
mists, as the outlook is decidedly encour- 
aging. 

In the absence of H. H. Knipe, of Ol- 
ney, H. S. Bucher, of Astoria, read a 
communication from him relative to the 
labor situation. In this Mr. Knipe said: 
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There never was a time, in my mem- 
ory, when there was so much unrest dis- 
played by those employed by the tele- 
phone companies as during the time the 
United States has been at war with Ger- 
many, and there is still some of the same 
spirit, but nothing like it was before the 
close ef the war. There are various rea- 
sons for it Since the war has closed 
most oi those who like telephone work 
are settling back to normal conditions, 
and | now believe the unrest displayed 
hy those who are now loyal was due to 
their loyalty to the government and a de- 
sire to do something more in some way 
than they were able to do and to con- 
tinue their regular work. 


The unrest was with those 
employed—it was the general spirit of the 
public. The thought of the great sacrifice 
and risk that those were taking who had 
gone so far away to fight for the great 
cause which the whole people of the 
United States has always stood for, made 
those who stayed at home feel that to do 
all they could here in their way was 
doing comparatively 


not alone 


nothing. These 
thoughts surely made a great unrest and, 
in many caused inviduals to do 
things which they would not have done 
under normal conditions. 


cases, 


On account of the high cost of living 
no one could blame those making de- 
mands for higher salaries where they 
were not raised before the demands were 
made. There was another class of people 
that did not have the. spirit expressed 
above, and their demands were not just 
for a raise in salary. They were demands 
to get all they could regardless of the 
earnings made by the parties on which 
the demand was made. 

This spirit was not alone with those 
employed—there was a spirit of this kind 
among a great many business people who 
forced the public to pay a price that 
was not in keeping with the real addi- 
tional cost to them. If they continue to 
do this we can expect another unrest 
period in the near future which will not 
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be the same as the one during the past 
year. 

There are very few people who do not 
want to see the business interests of this 
country make a good profit through their 
sales to other but there are a 
great many interests that had nothing to 
sell to foreign nations and did not get 
any increase in their earnings in accord- 
ance with their additional expenses. 
These expenses were forced upon them 
on account of the ability of those who 
obtained higher prices being able to pay 
higher salaries, and thus the forces of 
the former were reduced until they suf- 
fered severely. 


nations, 


The public utilities were the greatest 
sufferers from this cause on account of 
the enormous expense and trouble to get 
a raise in their rates. With the close of 
the war and the necessity of getting back 
tc normal lines that must meet competi- 


tive prices, there will continue to be 
more interests which cannot earn suffi- 
cient to stand an equal expense with 


those that are able to force a higher price 
for what they have to sell, and, should 
there be too much disregard to the in- 
terests of others by those that can get the 
higher price, the second period of unrest 
will be harder for the business world to 
meet than the past or present one. 


Loyalty of Employes. 

The telephone interests did not partici- 
pate in any excessive earnings during the 
war, and I will always remember those 
that were loyal to the company and held 
their places and did their duty with the 
raise in salary that was given them. 

The management and employes of the 
telephone interests are now all working 
for the government and have been re- 
auested by the Postmaster General, who 
is in charge of the business for the gov- 
ernment, to operate the systems as near 
as possible to the way they had hereto- 
fore been operated. As we are operat- 
ing a public utility, no one should shirk 
his responsibility in carrying out the re- 
quest. 


Adjustment to Federal Control 


“Adjusting Ourselves to Government 
Ownership,” was the title of an interest- 
ing address by Senator O. F. Berry, of 
Carthage. He declared that a great com- 
pliment was paid the telephone companies 
hy the government in taking them over 
and in having made no changes in them 
up to the present time. This, the speaker 
declared, has emphasized the importance 
of the telephone more than any other 
thing; emphasized its size and importance 
to the communities as nothing else could 
have done. 

“There is no such year in history,” de- 
clared Senator Berry, “as the past year. 


November 11 was the greatest day in all 
history.” 

Continuing, the speaker said: 

“The joy resulting from the ending of 
hostilities is not entirely unmixed with a 
feeling of uncertainty, as to the duration 
and the effect of the change of our coun- 
try and its industrial and financial inter- 
ests, from a strenuous war to a peace 
basis. 

Scarcely was the ink dry on the docu- 
ment which brought to an end the great- 
est of all conflicts between men, when the 
government through its several agencies 
took steps to dismantle the great indus- 


trial system, which had been 20 months 
or more in building. Immediately came 
the suspension of draft calls, followed at 
once by rapid discharge of men from, 
army camps, the withdrawal of gov- 
ernment bids for materials heretofore or- 
dered, the prompt cancellation of con- 
struction projects for purely military 


purposes, and the cancelling of war con- 
tracts, together with a general let-down 
from the high tension which had charac- 
terized the manufacturing industry and’ 
production for many months. 
The very strenuous appearance of our- 
(Continued on page 30.) 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


1118. What are the operating func- 
tions of the side switch? What is the 
result of the first step of the side switch? 
What prevents the coiled spring, 41, Fig. 
287, from swinging the side-switch lever, 
38, around the pivots, 28 and 29? What 
is the movement of the side-switch con- 
tact levers, 35, 36, and 37, when the side 
switch is released? 


1119. When the private control relay 
completes the path for a‘ flow of cur- 
rent through the winding of the, private 
magnet, does the side switch move the 
contact levers or wipers from first posi- 
tion A to second position B? If the side- 
switch wipers, 35, 36, and 37, are shifted 
by the movement resulting from the first 
operation of the private magnet, why is 
their position not changed from contact 
al to contact B? When does the side 
switch permit its wipers to advance an- 
other step? Is the movement of the 
side-switch wipers following the first re- 
lease of the private-magnet armature 
more pronounced than the movement fol- 
lowing its first attraction by the private 
magnet? 

1120. What is the operating function 
of the lever marked 24 in Figs. 285 and 
287? In what direction is the swivel, 
27, Fig. 287, moved when the main-switch 
wiper shaft is released and the main wip- 
ers are restored to normal? 

1121. What are the purposes of the 
two sets of wipers on the main-switch 
shaft? What is one set of wipers called? 
When is the private magnet energized? 
How does this prevent the movement of 
the side-switch wipers to the talking po- 
sition after the rotary impulses have all 
passed and the main-switch wipers are 
resting on the bank contacts of an en- 
gaged line. 

1122. Outline briefly the operating 
functions of the main switch. What is 
a brief way of designating the three op- 
erating functions of the switch? 


CHAPTER XXXII. Mechanical 

Switching (Continued). 

1123. Electrical operation of the line 
switch—In Fig. 281, the mechanical ar- 
tangements involved in the operation of 
the line switch are shown. It will be 
remembered that the plunger, O, Fig. 281, 
is forced between the springs of the bank 


contacts of the line switch whenever a 
call is initiated upon its associated line 


circuit. At the same time forcing the 
plunger into the bank, disengages it 
from the master-switch mechanism so 


that the plunger of other line switches 
of the same group may be advanced into 
position opposite bank contacts of dis- 
engaged trunk circuits without disturbing 
the released plunger. 

The plunger itself, unlike wipers con- 
trolled by the main switch, is not a cur- 
rent-carrying portion of the device. When 
it is forced between  contact-making 
springs of the bank, the contact is ef- 
fected by spreading the springs into en- 
gagement with adjacent springs and not 
through the plunger itself. 

Each set of bank contact springs com- 
prises four lever springs and four asso- 
ciated anvil contacts. Two of these are 
devoted to the telephone line, or talking, 
circuit and the other two to operating or 
policing circuits for the protection of the 
established connection. 

The electrical portions of the device as 


have been developed and placed in serv- 
ice. The latest development and the 
one that is worthy of extended notice, is 
known as the “single spool line switch.” 
The term is somewhat misleading, al- 
though, as a matter of fact, only one mag- 
net bobbin is used. 

On this single bobbin there are four 
separate windings constituting three 
complete individual electromagnets with 
armatures, one of which is equipped with 
a double winding. The bobbin is divided 
by a soft-iron head into two portions. 

On one portion is wound the bridge 
cut-off relay B, Fig. 289, and the pull- 
down coil, A. On the other portion is 
placed the main winding of the line re- 
lay, C, with its associated holding coil. 

The pull-down coil is so named because 
when energized, it pulls the line switch 
plunger out of engagement with the mas- 
ter-switch vertical bar, M, Fig. 281, and 
forces it into the bank contacts opposite 
which it is standing. While the pull- 
down coil A produces the original move- 
ment of the line-switch plunger, it is the 
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Fig. 281. 


shown in Fig. 281 are merely illustrative 
of mechanical principles and do not ac- 
cord in design with the actual equipment 
as it is found in service. 

1124. Actual construction of the line 
switch—Several types of the line switch 
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Illustration Showing General Principles of the Line Switch. 


bridge cut-off relay winding that holds 
the plunger in place in the line-switch 
bank later. 

The normally-open contact, 4, Fig. 289, 
is not operated by the bridge cut-off re- 
lay armature, but is mechanically oper- 
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ated whenever the line-switch plunger is 
forced down into the bank contacts. It 
will remain closed as long as the plunger 
is held in the bank and will be again 
opened when the plunger is released. 

In Fig. 289, the winding of the pull- 
down coil, A, and that of the bridge cut- 
off relay, B, are on the same core as the 
two windings of the line relay, C. The 
placing of a soft-iron separating head 
between A and B on the one hand and C 
on the other, renders them separate and 
distinct electromagnets as far as all prac- 
tical considerations are involved. 

1125. Operation of the line relay.— 
When the telephone receiver at the call- 
ing station is removed, a path is com- 
pleted for a flow of current traceable as 
follows: 

Starting at the positive or grounded 
terminal of the common battery, it 
passes through the normally-closed make- 
and-break contact, 5, of the bridge cut- 
off relay, B, one side of the telephone line 
circuit to the calling station, through 
the instrument hook switch and transmit- 
ter, the other side of the telephone line 
circuit, the mnormally-closed make-and- 
break contact, 6, of the bridge cut-off 
relay, B, one winding of the line relay, 
C, and the common battery. 

As a result of this flow of current, 
the line relay, C, is operated and its ar- 
mature closes a contact which completes 
a path for a flow of current traceable as 
follows: 

Starting from the positive, or grounded, 
terminal of the common battery, the cur- 
rent flows through the normally-open 
contact, 7, of line relay C, the winding 
of pull-down coil A, the winding of the 
holding coil of line relay C, and the 
common battery. 

The armature of the line relay, C, 
therefore, will be retained in the oper- 
ated position even after the circuit 
through the main winding is interrupted. 
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The operation of the plunger is much 
slower than that of the armature of line 
relay C. Therefore, the normally-open 
contact 4, which is operated by the move- 
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line relay, C, from the calling line circuit. 
The closure of the normally-open con- 
tact 10 places a ground connection on 
the contact in the master switch bank 
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Fig. 289. Circuits of Typical Line Switch. 


ment of the switch plunger, is closed 
after the line relay, C, has been operated 
and the holding coil energized. 

For the reason that the contact, 4, is 
mechanically operated by the movement 
of the plunger into the bank, as just out- 
lined, is not strictly correct to represent 
it as shown in Fig. 289. In other words, 
it is not a contact operated by the arma- 
ture of the bridge cut-off relay, B, as are 
the other contacts with which it is associ- 
ated in the drawing. 

1126. Result of the plunger movement. 
—As the point of the plunger, O, Fig. 
281, enters the space between the two 
sets of contact springs, they are forced 
apart and four circuits are completed 
that are normally interrupted at these 
spring contacts. 

These four contacts are shown in prin- 
ciple in Fig. 289 at the points marked 8, 
9, 10, and 11. Contact 8 and contact 11, 
beth of which are normally open, con- 
nect the calling line through to the trunk 
ever which the call is to be extended. 
Contact 9 connects the terminal of the 
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Fig. 286. Method of Changing From Vertical to Rotary. 


After the armature of line relay C has 
completed the path for a flow of current 
through the pull-down coil, A, the 
plunger is released and forced between 
the bank contact springs before which 
it happens to be resting. 


winding of the bridge cut-off relay, B, 
to the release trunk, the other end of 
which, under normal conditions, is 
grounded. 

Bridge cut-off relay B is at once oper- 
ated, disconnecting the winding of the 


corresponding to the trunk that has 
been seized. 

The purpose of this ground connection 
is to cause the master switch to be op- 
erated and to move the other plungers 
away from the bank contacts of the trunk 
that has just been seized. It also serves 
to guard the trunk against the intrusion 
of another call as long as it is required 
to serve the calling line to which it has 
been connected. This function of the 
closed contact 10 will be described in a 
later section. 

1127. Operation of bridge cut-off relay 
with incoming calls—It will be noted 
that when the bridge cut-off relay B is 
operated, the two sides of the telephone 
line circuit are switched from the line 
switch to the terminals 2 and 3. 

This eliminates the line switch from 
the telephone circuit and connects the 
circuit through to the bank contacts to 
which the connector switch wiper has ac- 
cess. It is this operating function that 
gives the bridge cut-off relay its name. 

1128. Release of the line-switch 
plunger—In Fig. 286 the middle slow- 
acting relay is energized whenever the 
double-wound line relay is being oper- 
ated from the calling telephone station. 
It will be seen that this slow-acting relay 
is provided with one normally-open make 
contact and one make-and-break contact. 

The purpose of the normally-open 
make contact is to connect the distant 
terminal of the release trunk passing 
through contact 9, Fig. 289, when the line 
switch has been operated, to the positive, 
er grounded, terminal of the common 
battery. 

Obviously the slow relay shown in the 
middle at the top of Fig. 286 will be 
energized throughout the vertical and 
rotary series of impulses as well as dur- 
ing the time of conversation, since the 
telephone receiver at the calling station 
is then continuously off the hook. It is 
also clear that this slow relay will be 
released whenever the receiver of the 
telephone is permanently replaced upon 
its hook. Therefore the slow relay in the 


just 
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middle of the top of Fig. 286 may be 
used to retain the line-switch plunger in 
its bank until the conversation is ter- 
minated and then to release it. 

This, in conjunction with the bridge 
cut-off relay, B, Fig. 289, is the method 
of releasing the line-switch plunger. 
When the ground connection is taken 
from the distant terminal of the release 
trunk, the bridge cut-off relay is re- 
leased and the line-switch plunger is 
withdrawn from the line-switch bank. 

(To be continued.) 


New York Hotel Men to Obey 
Postmaster General’s Order. 


The members of the Hotel Men’s As- 
sociation, of New York City, who had 
decided to ignore the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral’s order that telephone rates in hotels 
be reduced to conform with those paid 
et regular pay stations, altered that de- 
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cision upon receiving intimation that Mr. 
Burleson might discontinue their tele- 
phone service if they continued in their 
1efusal to conform to his order. But the 
hotel men claim the order will injure their 
Lusiness, and may take the matter to the 
courts. 


Family Disagreement—Wife De- 
nied Service by Husband. 


Being the wife of the owner of the 
local telephone system has its disadvan- 
tages, as illustrated in a case that has 
just been filed with the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission. Mrs. P. H. Wil- 
cox, of Hubbell, complained to the com- 
mission that she was unable to secure 
service from the Frontier Telephone Co. 
ct that town and asked for an order re- 
quiring the company to give it to her. 

The inquiry that followed resulted in 
discovering the fact that Mrs. Wilcox is 
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the wife of Dr. Frank Wilcox, a former 
member of the state senate and the owner 
of the telephone company at Hubbell. It 
was told the commission that foilowing 
a domestic disagreement Wilcox left 
home, taking the telephone instrument 
with him. She said that not only did he 
tell her that she could not have service 
but that he would cut off any subscriber 
who allowed her to use an instrument. 
The wife still lives in the family home. 

The commission held that she was en- 
titled to service on the showing she had 
made, and issued an order requiring the 
company to reinstall the telephone in her 
home or to show cause to the commis- 
sion by December 11 why it should not 
do so. Wilcox did not appear on the day 
specified, nor did he send any communi- 
cation in explanation. The commission 
has written to inquire whether he has 
obeyed its order, and if he has not a 
prosecution will be ordered. 


Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies — Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


Citizens Company of Terre Haute 
to Take Over Bell Plant. 


Sale of the exchange plant of the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co., of Terre 
Haute, Ind., to the Citizens Independent 
Telephone Co., of that city, along with 
a unification of the two systems, is now 
assured as a result of the action of 
Judge W. W. Thornton, in the Marion 
~ County Superior Court at Indianapolis, 
in issuing an order authorizing the re- 
ceivers of the former company to make 
a transfer of the property. 


The terms of the sale as set forth in 
the petition of the receivers, and which is 
said to be for the best interests of the 
company and its creditors, are set forth 
as the acceptance by the receivers of 
$192,700 of the capital stock of the Citi- 
zens company, $379,400 of the first mort- 
gage 2 per cent bonds of the Citizens 
company at 91% of their par value, sub- 
ject to the appraised value of the prop- 
erty, and the refunding and mortgage 
extension bonds of the Citizens company 
equivalent to the difference, if any, be- 
tween the appraised value of the property 
and the total of the par value of the 
stock to be issued to the receivers, and 
the net value of the first mortgage bonds. 

The order was entered in the suit of 
William A. Read and others against the 
Central Union Telephone Co., of which 
David R. Forgan, Edgar S. Bloom, 
Frank F. Fowle and Edward H. Schmidt 
are receivers, and authorized the re- 
ceivers to apply to the public service 
commission and to such other state and 


federal regulatory bodies as may have 
jurisdiction, for authority to transfer the 
property. 

“The contract by which the Citizens 
Independent Telephone Co. takes over 
the Central Union or Bell telephone serv- 
ice in Terre Haute was signed on Thanks- 
giving day,” said Hart F. Farwell, gen- 
eral manager of the Citizens company. 

“Before the merger is complete there 
will, of course, be an appraisement of the 
property taken over, and the matter of 
an increase in rates will come up. The 
increase in rates, of course, will be 
up to the Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion. The consolidated local telephone 
service to be operated by our company 
will give every subscriber an opportunity 
to anybody anywhere. Our toll service 
will be far more comprehensive than 
would be possible under the old system.” 

The two telephone companies as they 
are now operated serve about 14,000 sub- 
scribers in Terre Haute and West Terre 
Haute, many subscribers using both tele- 
phones. After the merger practically all 
of the duplicate telephones will be taken 
out, thus reducing expense to those who 
are using both telephones at the present 
time. 


Rates Increased—Dividends Re- 


stricted to 8 Per Cent. 


The Ansley Telephone Co. has been 
given permission by the Nebraska State 
Railway Commission to increase its pres- 
ent rates. The old rates are: Business, 
$1.50 per month; residence, $1; farm, $1, 


Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


and extension and desk sets, 15 cents each. 
The company desired to increase the tele- 
phone rentals 50 cents a month each, but 
the commission found this would give it 
more money than it was entitled to and 
ordered this scale to be charged: 

Business, $2; one-party residence, $1.50; 
two-party residence and farm, $1.25; ex- 
tension and desk sets, 25 cents a month 
each. The commission declined to per- 
mit the company to put in either two cir- 
cuits or one circuit for residence and 
business telephones, but allows it to make 
a rate of $3.50 a month for a business 
and residence telephone.on one circuit. 

The commission very sharply called the 
company’s management to account be- 
cause of the manner in which the ac- 
counts for additions and betterments had 
been mixed with the replacements. It 
says that a business which is under heavy 
obligations to the public must of neces- 
sity keep a complete record of its affairs, 
and that such a jumble as was found 
would not be tolerated. 

The company has been in business for 
ten years, but the commission says it has 
not properly taken care of depreciation 
and maintenance, and therefore orders it 
to set aside $340 a month to restore the 
plant and if that is not all spent, to put 
the remainder at interest for this fund. 

The books show no record of the cost 
of the plant. The company has a repro- 


duction new value of $34,821 and a pres- 
ent value of $23,234. The commission 
concludes that at least half of the ac- 
cumulation above the capital stock paid 
in of $13,950, was paid out of the rates. 
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The company has paid dividends totaling 
$3,064, and there are deferred dividends 
of $7,952 to be credited. The present 
rates, if continued, would pile up a deficit 
of $1,500 a year. The commission, there- 
fore, orders the new schedule put into 
effect, but restricts the company to 8 per 
cent dividends, or $1,750 a year. 


Increase Granted but Company 
Still Operates at a Loss. 

The Illinois Public Utilities Commis- 
sion, on December 3, granted the petition 
ef the Farmers Fountain Telephone Co., 
which operates a telephone system with 
146 exchange subscribers in-the villages 
of Columbia, Waterloo, New Tanover and 
Valmeyer, to increase its individual line 
business rate from $12 to $14 per year 
and its individual line residence rate from 
$10 to $12 per year. The company also 
serves 494 rural subscribers at a rate of 
$10 per year but no change was requested 
in this rate. 

Testimony and exhibits at the hearing 
showed that operation under the present 
schedule involves an annual deficit of ap- 
proximately $338. Under the proposed 
rates, the total annual operating revenue 
will be increased approximately $292. 
Inasmuch as it was obvious that the pro- 
posed schedule of rates will be produc- 
tive of barely sufficient revenue to cover 
operating expenses, exclusive of an al- 
lowance for depreciation, the commission 
saw no necessity of ‘xing a definite 
value for rate-making purposes of the 
property in question and ordered the 
rates put into effect, as of December 1. 


Rate Increase for O’Fallon, IIL, 
and Vicinity. 

The Smiley Brothers Telephone Ex- 
change, which operates a magneto plant 
serving 322 subscribers in O'Fallon and 
vicinity, was authorized by the Illinois 
Public Service Commission, on December 
2, to put into effect certain increases in 
tates which will provide a return of 5.4 
per cent on the investment, after making 
proper allowance for depreciation. 

The increases in net rates are as fol- 
lows: 

Individual line business, from $24 to 
$30 per year. 

Individual line residence, from $18 to 
$24 per year. 

Two-party line residence, from $15 to 
$21 per year. 

Four-party line residence, from $12 to 
$15 per year. 

Rural multi-party stations, from $12 to 
S15 per year. 

The company is permitted to quote 
rates 25 cents in excess of these rates, 
that amount to be discounted for pay- 
ment of rentals by the 10th of the cur- 
rent month. No changes were made in 
the rates for desk sets, extension sets, 
extension bells, switching charges, etc. 
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The reproduction cost now of the com- 
pany’s property as fixed by the commis- 
sion, using average prices of labor and 
material of the five-year period, 1912 to 
1916, inclusive, and including the present 
stock of materials and supplies, is $21,012. 
The reproduction cost now, less depre- 
ciation, including the present stock of 
materials and supplies, is $12,060. 

In connection with the inventory of the 
physical portion of the plant, the com- 
mission assigned normal lives to the sev- 
eral component parts. From these nor- 
mal lives the value of the annual depre- 
ciation now occurring in the entire phys- 
ical portion of the plant was found to be 
$1,405. 

The average operating expense for the 
years 1916 and 1917, including $950, the 
average annual allowance made by the 
petitioner to provide a reserve against 
depreciation, is $4,583. The average total 
operating revenue, for the same period, 
is $4,459. Including an allowance ade- 
Guate to provide a proper reserve for de- 
preciation, as fixed by the commission, 
the average operating result, therefore, 
for the years 1916 and 1917, is a deficit 
of $579. 

After careful consideration of all fac- 
tors concerned the commission found the 
fair value of the property for rate-mak- 
ing purposes to be $14,940, as of June 1, 
1918, 

It was estimated that the rates pro- 
yosed by the petitioner would yield a re- 
turn of 9 per cent upon this valuation. 
The commission was of the opinion that 
these rates were not justified but modi- 
fied the schedule so as to provide a re- 
turn of 54 per cent, as previously stated. 

The commission found that a sum 
equal to 6 per cent of the cost to repro- 
duce the entire physical property, based 
upon average prices for labor and mate- 
rial or the five-year period, 1912 to 1916, 
inclusive, should be set aside annually to 
provide a reserve against normal depre- 
ciation, and so ordered. 


Contract Fixing Telephone Rates 
Held Not Binding. 


The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion, on December 4, authorized the Flat 
Rock Telephone Co., of Flat Rock, Ind., 
to put into effect the following schedule 
of rates in place of its present rate of 
$1.50 per month for business telephones, 
$1.25 for selective telephones and $1 for 
residence telephones: 


Individual business telephones...... $1.50 
Individual residence telephones..... 1.20 
City residence telephones.......... 1.00 
Rural party telephones............. 1.20 


Rural party selective telephones.... 1.45 
Extension telephones 
| eae ner 25 

The evidence at the hearing showed 
that the contract for the sale of certain 
telephone lines to the Flat Rock Tele- 
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phone Co. provided that no change shall 
be made in the rates for telephone serv- 
ice over these lines without the consent 
of the former owners of the lines. The 
commission held that the contract in 
question is ineffective and cited rulings 
to substantiate its contentions. 


Uniform Rate to Stockholders and 
Non-Stockholders. 

The Sweetsers Rural Telephone Co., of 
Sweetsers, Ind., may now charge all 
stockholders of the company the same 
rates which it applies to the non-stock- 
holding patrons, as a result of an order 
issued by the Indiana Public Service 
Commission on December 12. In the 
past the stockholders were permitted to 
use the wires without payment of rentals. 

The commission’s order says that the 
public hearing on the question disclosed 
that there are 206 stockholders and 249 
non-stockholders who are patrons. From 
time to time assessments have been made 
on the stockholders to meet the deficits 
and for the purpose of keeping the lines 
in proper repair. These stockholders 
were only charged for toll service. The 
new order, the commission says, will 
provide revenue to make up the deficits 
and at same time provide a reasonable 
return on the property. 


Reduced Rates for Temporarily 
Suspended Service. 

The Indiana Public Service Commis- 
sion, in an order issued on December 7, 
granted the petition of the Prairie Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to file a sup- 
plementary schedule providing for a rate 
of one-half of the present rate for pa- 
trons who are absent from home at va- 
rious times. The commission’s order 
says the company may do this in cases 
in which patrons are away from home 
for one month or longer. 

The commission in granting the peti- 
tion said it did not bind itself to any 
agreement nor does it establish a prec- 
edent of this kind. In this matter the 
petitioner is offering voluntarily to reduce 
its rates, the order says, and the com- 
mission will permit such reduction, but 
this act is not to be interpreted as in- 
dicating a general policy on the part of 
the commission in the adoption of such 
a rate, 


Hearing in Tri-State and North- 
western Rate Cases. 


The hearing in the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Tri-State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Northwestern 
Telephone Exchange Co. for increases in 
rates at their various exchanges was con- 
tinued before the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warehouse Commission on Monday, De- 
cember 16. 

At this session the cities were given an 
opportunity to present their sides of the 
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case and the following cities were repre- 


sented: Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, 
Owatonna, Eveleth, Ely, Thief River 
Ialls, Belle Plaine, International Falls, 


Princeton, Biwabik, Granite Falls, 
Crookston, Buffalo and Newport. 

Various petitions had been filed re- 
questing delay in the hearing, but they 
were rejected by the commission and the 
hearing ordered to proceed. Among 
those requesting postponement of the 
hearing were C. D. Gould, Minneapolis 
city attorney, and representatives of the 
Minnesota league of municipalities. La- 
bor representatives asked that no adjust- 
ment be made until wages of telephone 
employes had been increased and all strik- 
ing employes reinstated. 


Complaints Allowed to Accumulate 
—Lineman Then Employed. 

The Grant Telephone Co., of Grant, 
Neb., was given permission by the Ne- 
braska State Railway Commission to make 
net charges of $2.25 for business tele- 
phones, $1.50 for residences and 50 cents 
per month per station for switching serv- 
ice, effective January 1. : 

The inquiry developed a curious situa- 
tion. The manager said that the exchange 
was not large enough to enable the com- 
pany to employ a lineman, and that it was 
the practice to wait until enough service 
complaints piled up to justify sending to 
North Platte for a lineman to come 
down. 


Summary of Annual Reports of 
Nebraska Companies. 

The annual report of the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission, just issued, 
shows that if the government desires to 
take over for its own the telephone prop- 
erties in Nebraska it will have to pay 
over the ponderable sum of $30,428,085. 
There are 218 companies now reporting 
to the commission. This does not include 
any of the co-operatives or mutuals 
which serve small communities and many 
farmers. The companies reporting place 
their total assets at the sum stated. Their 
capital stock is placed at $17,441,474, and 
the book cost of construction in excess 
of $22,600,000. 

Two companies, the Nebraska, with a 
book construction cost of $11,558,000, and 
the Lincoln, with a cost of $7,056,000, 
furnish nearly 90 per cent of the tele- 
phone capital of the state, and about 65 
per cent of the telephone service. The 
difference in percentages is explained by 
the higher grade construction required in 
Omaha, Lincoln and the larger cities, and 
the fact that these companies provide and 
maintain a higher grade equipment. 

The total number of instruments at- 
tached to the reporting companies’ ex- 
changes is 229,578, or nearly one tele- 
phone to every five persons in the state. 
This is an unusually high development, 
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and the ratio then does not take into ac- 
count the unknown and unnumbered in- 
struments on the mutuals’ lines. The 
number of farm subscribers, not including 
the two big companies, which do not 
separate them, is 48,302, and city sub- 
scribers 37,844. The number of miles of 
wire in use is 409,434, and of cable 767,- 
296 feet. 

The gross earnings of the 218 compa- 
nies total $5,780,319, and their operating 
expenses $4,155,852. The net operating 
income was $1,624,467. Dividends paid 
amounted to $1,058,195 and interest $364,- 
025. New construction during the year 
amounted to $1,338,615. The number of 
stockholders is 17,887. 

Less than half of the companies paid 
dividends during the year. Of the 218 
reporting, but 92 reported the payment 
ef any interest returns on the invest- 
ments. These dividends run all the way 
from 1% per cent to 50. The 50 per 
cent dividend paid by the South Exeter 
company was on a small plant econom- 
ically operated and representing an in- 
vestment of $732 and a capital stock of 
$480. The gross earnings were $492, op- 
erating expenses $231, and $240 of the 
$261 net revenue was taken for divi- 
dends. The capital stock of the Farmers 
Home, of Shelton, which paid 45 per 
cent, is but $10,000, while the company 
has assets of $32,000. Its gross earnings 
were $17,019, and it took $4,500 of the 
$4,883 net operating income for divi- 
dends. 

The companies reporting in excess of 
1,000 telephones on their systems are: 
Auburn, 1,822; Blair, 1,164; Cedar Coun- 
ty Mutual, 1,133; Farmers & Merchants, 


ef Alma, 1,232; Farmers Home, of Shel- 


ton, 1,042; Farmers Telephone Co., of 
Dodge county, 1,469; Glenwood, 3,400; 
Hamilton County, 2,482; Kearney, 1,883; 
Lincoln, 55,633; Monroe, 2,074; Nebraska, 
87,203; Nuckolls County, 1,195; Platte 
County, 1,828; Platte Valley, 2,501; 
Southeast Nebraska, 1,947; Surprise, 1,- 
115; Union, of Bloomfield, 1,206; Wyom- 
ing & Nebraska, 3,616. 


Schedule of Commission Hearings 
and Summary of Rulings. 
ILLINOIs. 


November 18: The commission va- 
cated the suspension order affecting the 
proposed rate schedule of the receivers 
of the Central Union Telephone Co., 
dated September 4, 1918, for the city of 
Lewiston and vicinity and authorized a 
new schedule of rates, effective December 
1, which provided for increases in certain 
classes of service. 

December 2: The commission sus- 
pended the following proposed rate in- 
creases pending hearings as to the pro- 
priety of the new rates: Edwards County 
Independent Telephone Association in 
the villages of Albion, Browns and Bone 
Gap and the Samsville and Gills ex- 
changes; Jerseyville Telephone Co. in 
the city of Jerseyville and _ vicinity; 
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Keithburg Telephone Exchange in the 
city of Keithburg. Nos. 8611, 8612 and 
8613. 

December 3: The commission granted 
an increase in rates to the Smiley 
Brothers Telephone Exchange in the city 
of O’Fallon and vicinity. No. 8429. 

December 3: Frost-Talbott Telephone 
Co., of Walnut Hill, cited to appear be- 
fore the commission at its Springfield 
office on December 17 and show cause 
why the necessary repairs should not be 
made in order to render adequate service, 
if possible, at its Woodlawn exchange. 
No. 8730. 

December 3: The commission au- 
thorized the Smiley Telephone Exchange 
to increase its rates in O’Fallon and 
vicinity. No. 8429. 

December 3: Permission granted to 
the Farmers Fountain Telephone Co. to 
increase its exchange rates in the villages 
of Columbia, Waterloo, New Hanover 
and Valmeyer from $12 to 14 per year. 
for individual line business telephones, 
and from $10 to $12 for individual line 
residence telephones. No. 7833. 

December 4: National Telephone & 
Electric Co. granted permission to in- 
crease rates at its six exchanges: Clinton, 
Farmer City, Mansfield, Weldon, Kenney 
and Waynesville. No. 8240. 

December 4: The Jasper County Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., of Newton, was 
authorized. on May 1, 1918, to issue its 7 
per cent promissory note in the amount 
of $2,750, dated April 19, 1918, to mature 
on October 19, 1918, to be used in renew- 
ing a note of like amount. A _ supple- 
mental petition was recently filed for 
permission to renew the latter note by 
issuing a new note for the same amount, 
to be dated October 19, 1918, and to 
mature October 19, 1920, and to bear in- 
terest at 7 per cent: which permission 
was granted. No. 7897. 

December 4: The commission sus- 
pended until March 30, 1919, the proposed 
rate increase of the Jerseyville Telephone 
Co., at Jerseyville and vicinity, pending 
an investigation as to their reasonable- 
ness. 

December 17: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the petition of the 
Mississippi Valley Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to discontinue its toll line from 
Macomb, now connected with the Ma- 
comb Telephone Co. from the exchange 
in Colchester, and from the Farmers 
Switchboard Co. at Plymouth; also from 
certain lines in the village of Augusta, 
unless satisfactory arrangements can be 
made, also to disconnect two or three 
rural lines from the switchboard at Plym- 
outh, etc. No. 8001. 

December 17: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the application of the 
Macomb Telephone Co. for authority to 
increase its rates in the city of Macomb 
and vicinity; amended and supplemental 
applications filed for the discontinuance 
of free service with certain connecting 
lines. No. 7173. 

December 17: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the application of the 
Mt. Sterling Telephone Co. for authority 
to change rates at Mt.. Sterling and 
vicinity. No. 8417. 

December 17: Hearing at Springfield 
in the case of the Adair Telephone Co. 
vs. the New Philadelphia Telephone Co.. 
on the complaint of the refusal of the 
defendant company to make connection 
with the line of the complainant and fur- 
nish switching service in Adair. No. 8462 

December 17: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the application of the 
Raleigh Independent Telephone Co. for 
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an order authorizing the issue of $2,010 
of its capital stock; citation issued to 
company to appear before the commission 
in the matter of issuing securities with- 
out authority of the commission. No. 
8465. 

December 17: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the application of the 
Egyptian Mutual Telephone Co. and the 
Simpson Mutual Telephone Co. for the 
approval of an agreement dated August 
27, 1918, covering interchange of service. 
No. 8556. 

December 17: Hearing at Springfield 
in the case of the Assumption Mutual 
Telephone Co. vs. the receivers of the 
Central Union Telephone Co. on the com- 
plaint of the refusal of the defendant 
companies to enter into a contract for the 
exchange of service through their switch- 
boards at Decatur, Pana, Taylorville and 
other towns in the counties of Christian 
and Macon. No. 8627. 

December 17: Hearing at Springfield 
on citation of commission’s own motion, 
ordering the Frost-Talbott Telephone Co. 
to show cause why necessary repairs 
should not be made in order to render 
adequate service at Woodlawn. No. 8730. 

December 18: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the supplemental applica- 
tion of the Peoples Mutual Telephone Co. 
.for a modified order authorizing the sale 
by the petitioner of the remaining 100 
bonds authorized under an order of the 
commission entered July 31, 1914,’ and 
funds used for paying off the indebted- 
ness. No. 2703. 

December 18: Hearing at Springfield 
in the matter of the application of the 
Perry Telephone Co. for the approval of 
the issue of $2,500 of the capital stock 
of the company. No. 8753. 

INDIANA. 

December 3: Hearing at Indianapolis 
on petition of the Whiteland Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates. 

December 4: Flat Rock (Ind.) Tele- 
phone Co. given permission to increase 
its rates. 

December 4: Commission granted 
petition of the Lagro-Andrews Telephone 
Co., of Andrews, for permission to issue 
and sell $25,000 of the common stock at 
not less than par, the money derived to 
be used for the purpose of taking up and 
cancelling $1,600 of the preferred stock 
outstanding, the balance to be used for 
purpose of reimbursing the treasury for 
money actually expended for additions, 
extensions, betterment and improvement 
of the property. 

December 4: The commission author- 
ized the Roann Telephone Co., operating 
exchanges in the town of Roann and the 
village of Chili, to issue and sell $20,000 
additional capital stock at not less than 
100 per cent of par value, the proceeds to 
be used to reimburse the treasury for 
capital expenditures heretofore made. 

December 4: The petition for a rehear- 
ing in the petition of the Central Indiana 
Telephone Co., of Sheridan, for author- 
ity to increase rates, to discontinue free 
service to connecting telephone company 
and to establish a toll rate, dismissed by 
the commission without prejudice. 

December 5: Petition filed by the 
Chalmers Telephone Co., of Chalmers, 
Ind., for authority to increase its rates. 

December 7: Petition filed by the 
Farmers & Merchants Co-operative Tele- 
phone Co., of Boswell, for authority to 
increase rates and to issue $38,000 capital 
stock. 

December 7: The commission dismissed 
the application of the Bristol Telephone 
Co., of Bristol, for a restoration of toll 
line service. 
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December 7: Prairie Telephone Co. 
given permission to file a supplementary 
schedule providing half rates to patrons 
when service is temporarily suspended 
during absence from home for a period 
of one month or more; case not indica- 
tive as precedent established by commis- 
sion. 

December 9: Hearing on the petition 
of Samuel P. Harris and Oscar L. Hawk 
for approval of the sale and purchase of 
the Fenn Telephone System. 

December 10: Hearing upon the peti- 
tion of the Franklin Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase its rates. 

December 11: Petition filed with the 
commission by the Rochester Telephone 
Co., of Rochester, for authority to estab- 
lish vacation rates. 

December 11: Petition filed by the 
Nappanee Telephone Co. for authority to 
increase its rates 25 cents per month, and 
to establish discounts in like amounts for 
prompt payment. 

December 12: Sweetsers (Ind.) Rural 
Telephone Co. ordered to charge the 
same rates to stockholders and non-stock- 
holders alike. 

December 13: Hearing on the petition 
of the receivers of the Central Union 
Telephone Co. for authority to increase 
rates at Shelbyville. 

December 14: Hearing held on the 
petition of the receivers of the Central 
Union Telephone Co. for authority to 
increase rates at Peru. 

December 16: Hearing on petition of 
the Knightstown Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase rates. 

December 17: Hearing on the petition 
of the Home Telephone Co., of Nobles- 
ville, for authority to increase rates. 

December 17: Hearing on the petition 
filed by the White River Valley Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to increase rates 
at Decker. 

December 19: Hearing on the petition 
of the Southside Telephone Co., of 
Christiansburg, for authority to increase 
its rates. 

December 19: Hearing on petition of 
the Southside Telephone Co. vs. Citizens 
Mutual Telephone Co., of Freetown, for 
authority to discontinue the routing of 
tolls from Houston to Seymour. 

December 20: Hearing on the petition 
filed by the Lochiel Telephone Co. and 
Alonzo W. Timmons for approval of the 
purchase and sale of the plant and au- 
thority to issue capital stock. 

December 20: Hearing on petition of 
the Farmers & Merchants Co-operative 
Telephone Co., of Boswell, for authority 
to increase rates and issue $38,000 capital 
stock. 

December 23: Hearing on petition of 
the Flora Telephone Co. for authority to 
increase rates. 

December 24: Hearing on petition 
filed by O. P. Hirons against the Gaston 
Home Telephone Co., of Gaston. 


KANSAS. 

November 9: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Edwardsville Telephone Co. 
to sell its plant to W. N. Kerns. No. 
2670. 

November 9: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of W. N. Kerns for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to operate a 
telephone system in Kansas. No. 2671. 

November 25: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Peoples Home Telephone Co. 
for permission to increase its rates at 
Leavenworth. No. 2639. 


MICHIGAN. 
December 3: Hearing set for this date 


of the application of the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., of Grand Rapids, for permis- 
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sion to increase rates at its various ex- 
changes, indefinitely postponed, as_ the 
company is preparing statements for 
individual exchanges. 


MINNESOTA. 


December 16: Adjourned hearing in 
the matter of the application of the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. 
and the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for the rate increases in their various 
exchanges, at which the municipalities 
were given an opportunity to present 
their side of the case. 


NPBRASKA. 


December 9: Application of Hamilton 
County Telephone Association for per- 
mission to reduce rate for messages for 
non-subscribers between Hampton and 
Aurora to 5 cents from 15 cents; the 
commission finding this necessary to meet 
competitive conditions, orders the new 
rate put into effect. 

December 9: Application of D. C. 

May for an order requiring the Nebraska 
Telephone Co. to furnish him service; 
company ordered to show cause why it 
should not supply service. Mr. May had 
built a new home two blocks distant from 
his old one, where a telephone was lo- 
cated, and the company declined to give 
him one at his new place, claiming it 
would cost $53. The commission engineer 
found the cost would be $14. 
_ December 9: Application filed by Ham- 
ilton County Telephone Association for 
permission to publish vacation rates one- 
half regular rates and to charge a 15-cent 
rate for non-subscribers between sta- 
tions; filed. 

December 10: Application of Daven- 
port & Kiowa Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to make a flat rate of 50 cents 
for exchanges at Ong and Shickley, for 
added service. 

December 10: Application of Mrs. 
Pet H. Wilcox for an order upon the 
Frontier Telephone Co., of Hubbell, to 
install a telephone in her residence; com- 
pany ordered to make such installation or 
to show cause why it does not do so. 

December 11: Application of Grant 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
rates; company allowed to charge $2.25 
for business telephones, $1.50 for resi- 
dence and 50 cents for switching. 

December 11: Application of Ansley 
Telephone Co. for permission to increase 
rates; company authorized to charge the 
following rates: Business, $2; individual 
residence, $1.50; two-party residence, 
$1.25; farm residence, $1.25, and dividends 
restricted to 8 per cent. 

December 11: Hearing of application 
of Kearney Telephone Co. for an in- 
crease of rates scheduled for this date 
was indefinitely postponed bécause of ill- 
ness that necessitated absence of Com- 
missioner Wilson and Secretary Browne. 

December 19: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Arlington Telephone Co. for 
permission to issue certain securities. 


OHIO. 
December 16: Hearing on the applica- 


tion of the Elyria Telephone Co., of 
Elyria, for an increase in rates. 


OKLAHOMA. 
_December 3: Protests filed by the 
cities and towns of Waurika, Fairview, 
Grove and Walter against the increases 


in rates proposed by the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. 


OREGON. 


November 19: Nehalem Telephone & 


Telegraph Co., of Nehalem, granted in- 
i No. 463. 


crease in telephone rates. 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION. 
AContinued from page 23.) 
own faces, as we met each other, fully 
characterized the change that had taken 
place. All this and much more, although 
a month only has elapsed, mark the be- 
ginning of the demobilization, not only 
of our army and man-power, but of our 
industries and utilities, a marking down 
of values, and a liquidation of merchan- 
dise and materials that were only adapted 

to war purposes. 

Until these adjustments are accom- 
plished, it is of the highest importance 
that government expenditures be cur- 
tailed cautiously and wisely, in order if 
possible to prevent any business stagna- 
tion, and especially that which would 
result from a too rapid release of men 
from war industries, and employment. 

Thus far there has been little if any 
change in the labor situation, insofar as 
general employment and wages are con- 
cerned. Signs, however, are not lacking 
that workers everywhere are apprehen- 
sive of a more even balance between 
labor supplies and demands, with the 
former possibility the greater factor. Facts 
clearly indicate that from the very day 
of the signing of the armistice, there has 
been a growing tendency and determina- 
tion, on the part of workmen engaged in 
purely war industries, to seek a more per- 
manent occupation. 

While this movement has not become 
large as yet, the continued closing of 
industries has prompted many manu fac- 
turers striving to assist the cause of la- 
bor, and to prevent labor unsettlement, 
to suggest to their employes a change of 
employment. Thus far this has been 
kindly met, and much of the released la- 
bor has been reabsorbed; yet there are 
signs of dissatisfaction resulting from 
the cutting off of Sunday and overtime 
work, which has given rise to demands 
for increased wages. But however anx- 
ious some may be to continue the ill- 
timed wages that have been paid, the 
tendency will be downward, and is one of 
the difficult things we will have to meet 
in adjusting ourselves to present condi- 
tions. 

Careful Thinking Needed. 

“There never was a time when there 
was a greater need for careful thinking 
and conservative acting upon the part 
of all the people. Hard and strenuous 
as it seemed to be to fly, we will find it 
even more difficult and strenuous to 
alight. We must not blind ourselves to 
the social unrest so prevalent in many 
parts of the world, and action should be 
taken by all countries, and especially our 
own, to prevent widespread idleness. 
Most radical and unsound governmental 


doctrines are the product of idleness, 


which are frequently taken advantage of 
by the street-corner agitator. 
It is not unlikely that many of the 
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problems presented may be largely solved 
by things not now so plainly seen. It may 
be, and I believe will be, that France and 
England, and possibly other countries, 
may offer special inducements to many 
of our expert workmen, such as indus- 
trial specialists and electrical engineers, 
to remain in their respective countries 
and assist in rebuilding of them. 


Calls of this character, it seems to me, 
will appeal to many of our young men. 
If they come it will help solve the prob- 
lem somewhat here. Another indication 
that appears upon the horizon is that 
many people of foreign birth in our own 
country will return to their home land to 
assist in the reconstruction period, and I 
would not be surprised if the gates of 
Castle Garden would turn outward more 
than inward in the next decade. If so, 
that will help solve some problems and 
help us to adjust ourselves to conditions. 

Another very necessary adjustment is 
the decline in commodity prices, which 

















O. F. Berry, of Carthage, One of the As- 
sociation Directors. 

has taken a more decided trend as peace 
approaches. What is more significant at 
the present time in all departments of 
business, including the telephone in par- 
ticular, is the attitude of the buyer, 
whether a dealer or a consumer. We all 
believe that prices must recede further. 
That being true, buying has assumed a 
hand-to-mouth character, the controlling 
policy being to defer purchases as far in 
the future as possible. 

This condition of trade will touch more 
or less every line of industry, and, for 
the time being, matters will be uncertain 
and unsatisfactory. Those who expect 
that prices will recede to pre-war levels 
are likely to be disappointed. There is 
no large accumulation of material or fin- 
ished goods anywhere except such as was 
intended for the war period, and our 
needs in all lines for the near future will 
have to be supplied. This will keep the 
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factories running. The price will remain 
so that a fair wage can be paid. Let us 
hope that telephone rates will be so ad- 
justed as to permit us as operators to 
survive. 


Everything considered, I think we may 
fairly look forward to a reasonably pros- 
perous period. This much for the gen- 
eral situation. 


No Change in Operation. 

“All the facts stated have a more or 
less effect upon our adjustment. The 
taking over of the telephone properties 
of the country for governmental purposes 
has been of value to the telephone inter- 
ests in that it has impressed upon the 
people the importance of the telephone 
business as such, as nothing possibly 
could have done. The actual operation 
of the telephone systems since being tak- 
en over by the government has been prac- 
tically the same as heretofore. That is 
another argument in favor of the tele- 
phone, in that it demonstrates it was ren- 
dering efficient service to the country be- 
fore being taken over. 


In order to adjust ourselves to govern- 
ment operation most of us should do a 
number of things, among which are the 
following: We should keep our accounts 
and finances much more carefully than 
we have ever done. This will help us 
in our business, and it is necessary that 
we do this in order to make proper set- 
tlements with the government, should we 
reach that period. We should buy mate- 
rial very carefully, and at present in small 
quantities, but we should be sure that 
we are buying and using enough to keep 
our plants in proper condition, and our 
general equipment in such order as to 
render good service. Considering the 
uncertainty of matters at this time large 
or permanent extensions should not be 
considered. 


The government, I assume, wants effi- 
cient service. It can only be furnished 
by sufficient equipment and competent 
people to operate it. Therefore the gov- 
ernment should, at an early date, if it 
expects to continue the operation of the 
telephone systems, increase the rates and 
the wages of most, if not all the em- 
ployes, or release us in order that we 
may make application for increased rates 
and increase the wages also. 

To the great credit of the telephone 
business it has furnished more real serv- 
ice to the government during the war 
period for a less cost than any other sin- 
gle industry or utility. 

Let us carry into effect the orders of 
the government in good faith. At the 


same time we should bear in mind, as 
long as we are permitted ourselves to op- 
erate the companies at least, that they are 
our properties and should be taken care 
of as such. 

The adjustment to government opera- 
tion will have to be met from day to day 
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as the occasion requires. I have all faith 
that the telephone interests are able and 
will take care of their interest. No man 
can tell what a day will bring forth in 
relation to these matters at this time. 

This is not the time nor the place for 
a discussion of government ownership. 
That time may come, and, when it does, 
it will have to be met like every other great 
question touching the great industries of 
the country. 

Let us not forget that the telephone 
business is one of the large factors in 
the readjustment and reorganization of 
our country. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to say that 
I expect to adjust myself to government 
operation by complying to all reasonable 
rules and regulations made by the gov- 
ernment. I expect to ask and receive 
from the government fair and liberal 
treatment for my interests and the tele- 
phone interests generally. 


I expect to plan for and operate so far 
as possible and be as careful in the selec- 
tion of the personnel of the employes of 
the company as if I were operating it 
without any governmental restrictions or 
directions, so that when governmental 
operation is released I will not need to 
reorganize or rebuild the plant. And if 
the government should take it over it will 
get something worth the money. As I 
study the question my best judgment tells 
me that with proper management on our 
part individually, and intelligent action 
upon the part of our state and national 
associations, there is a bright and pros- 
perous future.” 


Two-Minute Talks from Exhibitors. 


Kurt C. Barth, of the Barrett Co., Chi- 
cago, in a two-minute talk allotted to the 
exhibitors, discussed the subject of waste. 
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Pole preservation, he declared, is an 
economy, as it saves money and reduced 
maintenance. 

A. J. Kohn, sales manager of the Leich 
Electric Co., Genoa, in his two-minute 
message, expressed his belief that all tele- 
phone people should belong to their as- 
sociations, state and national. He stated 
that the manufacturers would be glad to 
Loost association membership. 

J. B. Haley, Illinois representative of 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
expressed his company’s thanks for the 
courtesies and patience of the companies 
during the past year when it was so dif- 
ficult for the manufacturers to make ship- 
ment as promised. 

H. D. Currier, chief engineer of the 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., con- 
veyed the thought that every manufactur- 
ing company does not have the sense of 
co-operation with the telephone com- 
panies that they should have. He de- 
clared that manufacturers are moved by 
the spirit of helpfulness to the companies. 

E. C. Kast; secretary of the Minnesota 
Independent Telephone Association, out- 
lined the situation in Minnesota and 
stated that increases in salaries of em- 
ployes are approved by Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson if the companies can se- 
cure enough additional revenues to cover 
them. 

Sergeant George Campbell, a Canadian 
who saw service in the battles of Ypres, 
the Somme, and Vimy Ridge, told of the 
heroic and effective work of the Can- 
adians who lived in the mud of Flanders 
for months, fighting rain, mud, lice, rats, 
and least dangerous of all—Germans. 

Upon the conclusion of Sergeant Camp- 
bell’s most interesting talk, the morning 
session adjourned. 


The Wednesday afternoon session of 
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the convention was an open forum at 
which were discussed matters relating to 
the government operation of the tele- 
phone systems. Many 

asked and answers given. 

F,. Z. Ames, of Rutland, read a com- 
munication from H. H. Knipe, of Olney, 
telling the data which it is necessary for 
companies to have available when the 
matter of compensation with the govern- 
ment is taken up. Discussion following 
this was participated in by President 
Glandon, Geo. X. Cannon, C. B. Cheadle, 
Senator Berry and E. C. Kast, of Min- 
neapolis. 

E, A. Purcell, of Taylorville, answered 
many questions relating to the service 
connection charges, and E, C. Kast com- 
mented upon several of the recent orders 
issued by the government. 

Just before closing, Senator Berry 
moved that a telegram of greeting be 
sent to Captain W. S. Vivian upon his 
arrival in Chicago from France. 

After a number of announcements by 
President Glandon, the session adjourned. 
The Banquet. 

There were over 140 present at the an- 
nual banquet which was held on Wednes- 
day evening. A most inspiring address 
was delivered by Dr. J. S. Dancey, of 
Chicago, upon the subject of “The Busi- 
ness Ethics of a New Commercial Era.” 
Dr. Dancey was presented by B. F. Bak- 
er, of Leroy, an old friend. 

The Concluding Session. 

Upon the opening of the concluding 
session Thursday morning, President 
Glandon called upon Miss Jane Hughes, 
of Carthage, who delivered an interest- 
ing paper upon the subject, “Proper Re- 
lationship Between the Local Manager, 
Secretary and Chief Operator.” Miss 
Hughes’ paper in full follows: 


questions were 


The Manager and Chief Operator 


“The most important persons connected 
with a telephone exchange, are the local 
manager, and the chief operator. That is 
true in small as well as larger exchanges, 
but I am speaking now mainly of ex- 
changes that employ from 5 to 15 oper- 
ators. 


In the first instance a chief operator 
should be trained to the highest point of 
efficiency possible. She should be neat 
in appearance, of pleasing manners, good 
disposition, quiet but firm, and above all 
else she should be a practical operator. 
The more knowledge she has of the 
equipment used, the disposition and ability 
of her operators, the more valuable she 
will be to the company. 


The general manager should inspire his 
chief operator with a feeling of respon- 
sibility and constantly encourage her. It 
1s wise to let her know that you rely 
on her fully, and will stand by her under 


any reasonable circumstance, for in my 
opinion, as between the chief operator 
end the subscriber, the chief is right nine 
times out of ten, and she needs your 
moral support. 


The chief operator of your company 
is your head sales woman of the article 
made in your exchange—and that is serv- 
ice. As there are various grades and 
qualities of merchandise, so there are 
different grades and qualities of telephone 
service. The amount of service you sell, 
the price you receive for it, the attitude 
of the community towards your company 
cepend largely on your head saleswoman. 
The complaints received usually indicate 
the kind of service being furnished. Your 
cervice will be as good as your chief 
operator makes it, and no better. 

A good chief operator is not of itself 
enough to furnish good service. The 
equipment she has to work with is just 


as important as the operators she has 
to work with, for the equipment has an 
important bearing on the grade of serv- 
ice furnished, and it very often happens 
that the equipment, or the want of it, is 
the cause of poor service. Your sub- 
scribers and the general public always 
place the blame on the operator; hence 
the importance that the chief operator 
know what good equipment is, and can 
herself fix the blame where it belongs. 


This condition naturally creates a very 
necessary relationship between the local 
manager and the chief operator. If the 
chief is to render good service for the 
company, the company should furnish, 
first, good equipment, and, second, a com- 
petent man for local manager—a man 
who knows many things, but who does 
not think he knows everything, and one 
who is willing to have the chief operator 
suggest and assist in many instances. 
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The local manager should have all the 
qualities I have described for the chief 
operator. He should realize that he is the 
Girect representative of the company, 
who comes more in personal touch with 
the subscriber, than any other person. I 
speak now of the local manager who is 
an all-around man for the local exchange, 
being solicitor, trouble shooter, wire 
chief, and sometimes collector, but if an 
exchange has a trouble shooter as well 
as local manager, the trouble shooter 
should have the same qualities. Never 
hunt for a cheap man for either of these 
positions in the telephone business, for 
a ‘don’t care,’ careless person is dear at 
any price. 

Co-operation Essential. 


“If your service is to be first class, the 
chief operator and local manager must 
work together, assist each other, confer 
with each other, and believe in each other. 
Too often he will blame the operator in 
order to shield himself, and in some in- 
stances the operator will blame him. If 
they desire to render the best possible 
service, they must know they need each 
cther’s help. 

I will go as far as to say, when the 
officials of any company learn that the 
chief operator and the local manager are 
not working together, at least one of them 
should go, and likely both. Therefore, 
in my judgment, the relationship between 
the local manager and the chief operator 
should be one of mutual helpfulness, one 
for the other, for only in this way can 
they render the best service to the public. 


In order to accomplish this result, a 
plan of handling all trouble should be 
agreed upon and followed strictly. The 
chief operator should report all trouble 
promptly, whether switchboard or line 
trouble, for much time is saved by giv- 
ing him this information, and the local 
manager, in turn, should give immediate 
attention, putting aside any new work he 
may have. 

Both should do all they can to acquaint 
all operators with the rules and hold 
meetings with them. The local manager 
should keep the chief operator imformed 
hourly each day where he is and how he 
can be reached, in case of an emergency. 
It ‘is the time that telephone companies 
should see that the same team-work and 
-ongeniality exist among their employes, 
as exists among first class business con- 
cerns. 

It is oil that sometimes makes the Ford 
run smooth, and smiles and good nature 
take its place among the people connected 
with your telephone company, and I sug- 
gest that it begin with the president and 
general manager, and the rest of us will 
catch the habit. If we can establish team- 
work system, we will have solved many 
problems now confronting telephone com- 
panies. 

Now as to the secretary, she should be 
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all I have said about the others, and then 
more. She should have a knowledge of 
bookkeeping, be a good penman, and a 
stenographer. She should be very careful 
that the accounts are kept properly, and 
have a general oversight of all the dif- 
ferent departments—and especially should 
she keep in close touch with each ex- 
change. She should build up a reputa- 
tion for the company of correctness and 
impress upon all the cost of a mistake. 
In correspondence, she should be 
rrompt, letters should be answered at 
cnce, and the letters should be written 
on oil paper, and not ‘sand’ paper, unless 
now and then to a chronic. kicker, or 
someone who does not want to pay, and 
then you will all agree with me that a 
little sand may be used as a last resort. 
The secretary should familiarize her- 
self with the work of each department, 

















Cc. B. Cheadle, of Joliet, a Director of the 
Illinois Association. 


so that the employes will feel perfectly 
free to talk with her about any part of 
the business, and be made to feel that it 
will be received kindly, and everything 
done in her power to help. The secretary 
has her important place to fill with the 
public as do the chief operator, and the 
local manager—all should work together 
and have the interest of the company 
come first. 

These briefly are some of my views of 
the proper relationship between the local 
manager, secretary and chief operator, 
and if the general offices of the company 
will help, it can be done.” 

The discussion of Miss Hughes’ paper 
was opened by C. B. Cheadle, of Joliet, 
who expressed the opinion that telephone 
men until now have not had a vision of 
their proper relation. “Once that vision 
is found,” declared Mr. Cheadle, “relation- 
ships will adjust themselves to what the 
character and nature of the business re- 
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quires. The higher things, the ideal 
things, are required. A vision of what 
constitutes excellence is necessary. It is 
only the things that are really important 
that count.” 

One of the great things of the world 
from the very beginning has been that 
men may communicate with each other, 
stated Mr. Cheadle, and the brightest 
minds of all times have been engaged on 
the problem. He showed how, through 
the ages, means of communication have 
been extended and developed. 

“What a marvel of human intelligence 
is found in the telephone!” exclaimed the 
speaker. “Remember you are a part of 
that great thing we use as a means of 
communicatioh, so you exercise an influ- 
ence on your neighbor. Your place, after 
all, is one of the most important in your 
community. Have you ever endeavored 
te bring this vision to your community— 
communication between men is the big- 
gest thing in the world.” 

The speaker paid a tribute to the 
women of the telephone field and then 
declared: “If you are to realize the ideal 
in your business, you must surround 
yourselves with what makes for the ideal. 
Ideas and ideals are closely interwoven. 

“Go ahead and do things and do not 
wait until able to do those things which 
tend to make people think well of your 
business. Make it possible to realize your 
ideal by studying your problem. 

“Let us have an ideal that we may see 
in the roughest exteriors, the jewels, the 
diamonds. Let us have an ideal!” said 
Mr. Cheadle, in closing. 

“Serves Best—Profits Most.” 

Following Mr. Cheadle, R. M. Matte- 
son, of Pontiac, discussed the subject of 
the proper relationship between the local 
manager, secretary and chief operator, 
as follows: 

“I do not feel that there is much left 
for me to say after this able paper by 
Miss Hughes which, indeed, gave us a 
clear understanding of the relationship 
between the chief operator, manager and 
secretary as we should strive to make it. 

Indeed I feel like the colored brother 
who was caught in the draft, and while 
discussing the situation with a friend 
said that he did not want to go to war 
and was not going. His friend said: 
‘Look ahere, man. When Woodrow 
Wilson says go, you go. Why man, 
Woodrow Wilson has taken an hour of 
daylight from God Almighty and _ has 
taken all the railroads and telephones 
away from their owners. What chance do 
you think a poor nigger like you got?’ 

Our subject has been so ably covered 
—What chance have I got? 

One point, however, I would like to 
emphasize is the adjective ‘intelligent’ in 
intelligent co-operation or harmony. How 
many of us managers have told our chief 
operator to go ahead with what she 
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thinks best and we will back her up? 
That is not co-operation, but a lazy, un- 
fair manner for us to sidestep our »wn 
duty and cannot be conducive to the de- 
sired efficiency. We must get posted, 
know and lead. We must direct progress 
if we get it or be responsible for the 
meager results obtained. 

I would like to magnify the virtues of 
the manager, but in fairness am com- 
pelled to agree with Miss Hughes that 
most chief operators are ready and anx- 
ious to produce superior service and are 
held back because we managers do not 
get and use an exact enough knowledge 
te guide. 


Manager Learns From Operator. 

“Every time I get back of our operators 
I learn something. Last week I learned 
that we had a pay station where one 
certain party had always talked free. 
More often I learn something affecting 
service. If you don’t get posted yourself 
can stand behind your operating 
force and lose prestige by letting mis- 
takes and bad practice go on while you 
remain in ignorance. 


you 


It is not entirely what we learn through 
intimate knowledge of the details of our 
own business. We have had supposedly 
and at least could have or can get ac- 
curate knowledge of methods that have 
gotten results elsewhere. Armed with 
such knowledge, and some thought on 
our part, we can mold out better service 
or greater profit if we intelligently co- 
operate with our chief operator. 

The manager must study and know 
traffic requirements in their two-fold na- 
ture, not only regarding operating prac- 
tices but with reference to the arrange- 
ment and design and capacity of his cir- 
cuits. Many an operator is robbed of a 
large part of her efficiency by careless and 
haphazard circuit arrangement. 


A word regarding the operator’s work. 
We must, as Miss Hughes says, appre- 
ciate and take pride in their efforts and 
results—help them to realize that they 
are a vital factor in the business life of 
the community, and as their efficiency in- 
creases they are building themselves into 
capable business women which the world 
is now demanding and paying for as 
never before. 

Help them to realize that their work is 
an opportunity to grow and develop and 
that it is not mechanical routine, which 
the live telephone operator does not rel- 
ish any more than you do, Mr. Manager; 
if you did you would have chosen a dif- 
ferent calling. 

Our friend Well Clay said recently in 
TELEPHONY, ‘When all things else have 
been said, it still remains that the tele- 
phone won the war.’ I have pondered 
much over that statement since I read 
it. The truth of it looms larger and 
larger—and the telephone operator, 
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guided by her chief, is the girl behind 
the service in peace and in war. 

The thought I want to leave is that of 
one of the heads of a 
school—‘He profits 
best.” 

D. J. Dwyer, of the Edw. A. Pratt 
Audit Co., Peoria, formerly assistant chief 
accountant of the Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission, discussed the annual report 
form of the Illinois commission, taking it 
up item by item. Many questions were 
answered by Mr. Dwyer relative to the 
various items. 

F. A. Bowdle, of the Bowdle Account- 
ing System, Cerro Gordo, addressed the 
convention on the subject of accounting. 
He quoted from the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger this question and answer: 

“If you are 


large business 


most who serves 


called in to see what’s 

















F. A. Bowdle, of Cerro Gordo, Who Spoke 
on Accounting. 


wrong with a business, what do you go 
for first?” 

“The accounting records. If they are 
well kept, they will tell you where the 
weakness is in the store. If they are not 
well kept, know at once that the 
supervision and control are lax.” 

Mr. Bowdle then spoke in part as fol- 
lews: 

“In spite of the fact that the state pub- 
lic utilities commission laid down rules 
and regulations for proper accounting, at 
best there are only 50 per cent of the 
smaller companies, Classes C and D, 
which have adequate accounting systems, 
while 75 per cent are not using time 
sheets for either men or operators. 

“Too. much guess work is ‘getting by’ 
the commission when reports are made 
out. Don’t make the mistake that by 
fooling the regulatory bodies you are 
benefiting thereby. It is very embarrass- 
ing when after a raise in rates is found 


you 
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to be inevitable, to have to acknowledge 
that you have not obeyed the commis- 
sion’s orders regarding accounting reg- 
ulations.” 

The speaker cited an instance where ac- 
counting methods were very lax; in fact, 
personal accounts were intermingled with 
company accounts. When this company 
applied for an increase in rates, the state 
commission could not make enough out 
of the accounts to justify an increase, 
and severely criticized the 
manager for his lack of 


company’s 
some kind of 
an accounting system. 

“Accounting under present conditions,” 
said Mr. Bowdle, “should be: To be fair 
to ourselves and to follow out the letter 
of the law. It is not hard to do in our 
day, for an hour a day spent on the 
books of a small company will, if prop- 
erly directed, result in a short time in a 
thorough understanding of the system.” 

“Why Appraisals?” was the subject of 
a most interesting address by H. B. Cran- 
dall, of Springfield. 
rer follows: 


Mr. Crandall’s pa- 


Why Appraisals? 

“The word ‘appraisal’ is generally de- 
fined as ‘the act of appraising or fixing 
the fair value of a property-or an es- 
tate.’ 

The appraisal of telephone properties is 
comparatively new and has been consid- 
ered an unnecessary expense by a great 
many companies. This is especially true 
among the companies which have kept 
a record of their plant accounts from the 
beginning. The general practice is to de- 
termine the value of a telephone property 
from work orders, estimates, and the con- 
tract price for the construction of the 
plant and the installation of the equip- 
ment. Experience has taught that this 
method is not accurate, oftentimes vary- 
ing from 20 to 40 per cent. 

With due respect to these contentions, 
1 happen to know where plant accounts 
of a large number of companies were 
tabulated to determine the investment per 
station. This investigation disclosed a 
very low per station cost, was found to 
be misleading, and did not reflect the true 
condition. This, no doubt, was due to the 
compiling of cost figures by people inex- 
perienced in compiling cost data and their 
not taking into account the numerous 
items of labor and expense incident to the 
installation of material and equipment. 


Such conditions as mentioned, and no 
definite information as to the actual in- 
vestment in the property, have caused a 
lack of respect for the telephone busi- 
ness, not only by the stockholders but 
by the employes of the company and the 
general public as well. This same condi- 
tion is the cause of the low rental rates 
that are in effect and the wages that the 
telephone companies have been compelled 
to offer to their employes and the low rate 
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of return they have been able to pay on 
ihe investment. 


There are few, if any, other business 
enterprises in the town or city in which 
your company operates that have a larger 
iivestment than you and none whose 
property is scattered over as much ter- 
ritory. Yet each of these enterprises, if 
well managed, makes an appraisal of its 
property at least once each year. They 
make these appraisals because they have 
jound by long experience that it is im- 
possible to keep an accurate record of 
their investments by any other method, 
and they must know what their invest- 
inent is at the beginning of each year so 
as to figure their overhead expenses. 


I do not mean by this that these enter- 
prises do not keep a record of their ad- 
ditions to plant as it is installed. They 
do keep a record of additions and then 
check that record with an actual appraisal 
of the property at the end of each year. 
I do not believe there is any enterprise 
in the country which keeps more elaborate 
records than do the railroad companies, 
yet the government in determining the 
investment in railroads, is appraising 
their properties. If experience has taught 
that this is necessary in other successful 
business enterprises, do you not think it 
should be applied to the telephone busi- 
ness? 

A large number of telephone companies 
do not realize that the time has long 
passed when it was not necessary that 
they be informed as to the investment in 
their properties, the rate at which it is 
depreciating, and the rental they should 
receive for its use, if the property is to be 
perpetuated. 

An appraisal of a telephone property 
is of value to the company: 


Value of Appraisal. 

First. To determine the value and 
general condition of the property and 
turnish detailed information. An _ ap- 
praisal of a telephone property by com- 
petent men not only fixes a fair value for 
the property, but it constitutes a thor- 
ough inspection of the plant with a de- 
tziled report of its condition. It itemizes 
the equipment, material and labor that 
go to make up a property in operation 
more clearly and accurately than the most 
elaborate record or set of books that you 
can conceive of. It takes into consider- 
ation the changing conditions, enables a 
company to claim the increasing values 
is their property, and furnishes the data 
with which to appear before its home peo- 
ple, state and federal authorities, and 
prove any claim it may make. In making 
claim for value based on an appraisal, 
it is not a matter of accumulated values 
ever a period of years, which is always 
subject to question, but an actual inven- 
tory of the property showing the quanti- 
ties and their cost, all of which can be 
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checked and verified if it is considered 
tecessary. 

Second. As a basis for determining 
rates. One of the elements in rate-mak- 
ing is the rate of return on the invest- 
ment. Therefore, it is essential that the 
company’s records reflect the correct in- 
vestment in the property. 

Third. To correctly determine the 
amount of annual depreciation, it is 
necessary that the company know the 
amount invested in each kind of equip- 
ment and material contained in the prop- 
erty, as each article depreciates at a dif- 
ferent rate. A flat rate of depreciation 
applied to the total investment might, or 
might not, create a fund sufficient to care 
tor the depreciation as it accrues. 

Fourth. To determine the value of a 
property in connection with a sale or its 
consolidation with other properties. In 
sale and consolidation matters, the ap- 
proval of the public utilities commission 
is required. The rules of the commis- 
sion provide that the companies furnish 
detailed appraisals of the property to be 
transferred or consolidated, together 
with the necessary maps and records 
showing what plant is to be dismantled 
in the case of the consolidation of two 
properties. 

Fifth. To determine the value of a 
property for the issuing of securities. All 
securities issued by telephone companies 
must be approved by the public utilities 
commission. The commission requires 
that securities be issued for specific pur- 
poses and be secured by at least an equal 
amount of property. In asking for se- 
curities on existing property, it is neces- 
sary that the company file a detailed ap- 
praisal of the property on which it is ask- 
ing to issue securities. 


Sixth. To determine the value of the 
property as a basis for taxation. In re- 
porting property for taxation, the com- 
pany should have definite information as 
to the property in the various school 
districts. 


Seventh. To determine the value of a 
property as a basis for accounting. The 
various commissions subdivide the invest- 
ment in a telephone property into certain 
“Plant Accounts.” The only method by 
which these accounts can be accurately 
established is by a detailed inventory and 
appraisal of the property. 


The reasons that have been set forth are 
cnly those of the most importance but 
should show the ‘necessity of determining 
the investment in telephone properties 
by the appraisal method. 


While it is not necessary to make an 
eppraisal of a telephone property each 
year, as in the cases of numerous other 
enterprises, I believe that an appraisal 
chould be made every five years and the 
plant account adjusted according to the 
appraised value of the property. 

There is one point to be brought out. 


Vol. 75. No. 25. 
There is a certain consideration due the 
public utilities commission. They should 
have some definite information upon 
which to base their opinions.” 

The reports of the committees were 
then called for, that of the committee 
on by-laws being presented by W. E. 
Mann, of Macomb. It provided for the 
election of 15 directors and the admission 
of associate members. This report was 
unanimously adopted. 

Ning Ely, of Des Plaines, moved the 
appointment of a committee of three to 
revise the by-laws and report at the next 
convention of the association. This mo- 
tion was carried. The committee will be 
appointed later by President Glandon. 

C. B. Cheadle, of Joliet, presented the 
report of the nominating committee for 
nominations of directors. This report 
was accepted and the directors all elected. 
Their names have been previously given. 


Resolutions Adopted. 


Resolutions were passed expressing the 
appreciation of the association for the 
services rendered by the officers, direc- 
tors and committees during the past year; 
extending thanks to those participating 
in the convention program and contribut- 
ing to the success of the meeting, the 
exhibitors, the mayor and chamber of 
commerce of Peoria, the hotel manage- 
ment and the press. 

The following resolutions were also 
submitted by the resolutions committee 
and unanimously approved: 

“Resolved, that we recommend to the 
Postmaster General that in the selection 
of the committee or body to control the 
Independent telephone lines of the state 
the Illinois Independent Telephone As- 
sociation be consulted. 

“Resolved, that we congratulate the In- 
dependent telephone industry and _ the 
country at large upon the splendid re- 
sponse made by the men connected with 
such industry to the call of the country 
in its time of need. And we express to 
those men otr sincere appreciation and 
congratulations for the service they have 
rendered, and especially do we appreci- 
ate the service rendered by those from 
our ranks who made up in such large 
part the Signal Corps and _ intelligence 
division of our great army in France, 
and whose services can never be fully 
estimated by those of us who remained 
at home. We also desire to express our 
most profound admiration for, and appre- 
ciation of, the splendid service rendered by 
the telephone operators who left home 
and kindred in the discharge of a no less 
patriotic duty, for the service they ren- 
dered as telephone operators at American 
hases in France. 

“Resolved Further, that we appreciate 
the prompt and unquestioning acquiescence 
in the demands of our national govern- 
ment made upon the telephone industry 
of our country as an aid to the success- 
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ful prosecution of the great war which 
has so happily been brought to a close. 
The prompt and full compliance with all 
governmental requirements and regula- 
tions imposed, both previous to and sub- 
sequent to the taking over control by the 
general government of the telephone 
utilities, is the highest evidence of the 
patriotic spirit that dominates and con- 
trols the men and women directly con- 
cerned with the furnishing of telephone 
service to the public. And we congratu- 
late those men and women who, even in 
the most unimportant and _ insignificant 
positions, have rendered their best in the 
most unselfish manner and with a spirit 
of patriotic determination that has not 
been excelled even by those in the highest 
places of authority. 

“Resolved Further, that we express to 
President Wilson and those associated 
with him in the administration of the 
government during the momentous times 
through which we have recently passed 
and are now passing, our appreciation of 
the kindly forbearance, courtesy and con- 
sideration shown the telephone interests 
of the country, both before and subse- 
quent to the taking over of such interests 
by the government, and we, as representa- 
tives of such industry, do hereby pledge 
a continuance of our support and loyalty 
to the government in the administration 
of the exacting duties that have been im- 
posed upon it during the period of the 
war and that will continue for a consid- 
erable time thereafter. 
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Postmaster General of the committee to 
report on organization and personnel for 
the operation of the telephone systems. 
A motion was adopted that the officers 
of the association send a telegram to Mr. 
Burleson commending him for the consid- 
eration and equal representation given the 
Independent industry in the personnel of 
the various committees appointed, and ex- 
pressing the hope that such a policy 
would be continued. 

President Glandon summed up the out- 
standing points in the various addresses 
after which the convention adjourned. 

The Operators’ School. 

Owing to the prevalence of the “flu” 
in St. Louis, A. J. Shands, who was to 
have conducted the operating school, was 
unable to be present as many of the St. 
Louis operators were absent on account 
of illness. The “flu,” as was the case 
with the attendance at the convention, had 
an adverse influence upon the operators’ 
school. In the absence of Mr. Shands, 
T. J. Risser, of Des Plaines, had charge, 
assisted by Miss T. Anne Barnes, of Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


The Telephone Man Comes Into 
His Own in the World War. 


The installation of telephones in Amer- 
ican homes was begun very shortly after 
Alexander Graham Bell’s famous exhibit 
at the Centennial in Philadelphia in 1876, 
this exhibit being the introduction of the 





Illinois Association’s Attitude on Government Control and Ownership. 


“Resolved Further, that in our opinion the determination of the matter of 
permanent ownership or control over the telephone systems of this country, or 
of their return to private ownership under proper governmental regulation and 
control, is a problem that should be solved only in the light of the largest pub- 
licity after the most mature and deliberate consideration of all the momentous 
questions involved therewith. As a preliminary to such open, full and complete 
consideration of this, one of the greatest economic questions growing out of or 
connected with the great war, and in order that such question may be determined 
without bias or prejudice and free from all influences except the desire to decide 
the question upon its intrinsic merits, we believe that the control of the telephone 
industry should be returned into the hands of the owners of the property just as 
soon as in the opinion of the government the emergency has ceased, which was 
the occasion for the taking over of the control of the telephone industry. 

“Resolved Further, that upon the great question of permanent governmental 
ownership or control, we reserve judgment until there has been a full, free and 
open discussion of all matters relating thereto. And, whenever such full, free and 
open consideration of the question shall have been had and a decision rendered in 
the great court of public opinion, either directly expresesd or expressed through 
the chosen representatives of the peoeple, we hereby pledge our unreserved and 
complete acquiescence in the verdict so rendered.” 


Senator Berry spoke upon the resolu- 
' tion relative to government control and 
' ownership and the difference of opinion 
: existing regarding it. President Glandon 
. expressed his approval of the resolution, 
. stating that it is one to be commended 
and is also patriotic. It was unanimously 
adopted, 


A telegram was read from F. B. Mac- 
Kinnon, vice-president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, announcing the appointment by the 





speaking télephone to the American pub- 
lic. 

During all the years which have 
elapsed since that important event, each 
of the men responsible for the proper in- 
stallation, future care and satisfactory 
operation of telephones—together with 
the vast network of necessary connecting 
lines and switchboards—has been al- 
most universally designated by the pub- 
lic as “The Telephone Man.” 
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This has been a perfectly natural des- 
ignation from the standpoint of the pub- 
lic, states the Northwestern Buzzer in a 
recent issue. During all these years of 
seeming indifference on the part of the 
public in comprehending the scope 
work being accomplished—the telephone 
workers have been busily engaged in 
their modest way of mastering the prob- 
lems of their profession. 

However, many of the men engaged in 
telephone work who have toiled con- 
stantly and unrelentingly for years to 
master their occupation have at times 
been inclined to chafe at the public’s 
seeming lack of understanding or seem- 
ing unwillingness to concede to them the 
importance of the work in which they 
are engaged. 

Many false impressions have been 
erased and the truth brought to light by 
the present great world war. 

The U. S. Government testified to the 
importance of telephone and telegraph 
work by promptly taking over their op- 
eration in this country for the duration 
of the war. 

The Signal Corps, particularly the tele- 
phone branch, is now generally regarded 
by the public as second to none in impor: 
tance leading up to and during all the 
supreme military efforts of the war. 

The preparedness of “The Telephone 
Man” by virtue of his thorough famil- 
iarity with all the complex problems 
which have been a part of his routine civil 
life, makes him able to grasp the mo- 
mentous problems of the Signal Corps to 
be solved for Uncle Sam and the world 
at this time with a wholesome and almost 
awe-inspiring rapidity. 

His familiarity with methods of over- 
coming distortion of telephonic voice cur- 
rents, his familiarity with the perfect es- 
tablishment and operation of phantom 
and composite circuits, his ability to rap- 
idly locate and repair defective apparatus 
and all the other almost unlimited and 
highly technical problems, which have 
been constantly occurring and reoccur- 
ring for immediate solution in the battle 
zone, are some of the very real and im- 
portant units of measurement in our race 
for an “Honorable Victory”—and these 
are likewise the terms in which “The 
Telephone Man” has been thinking for 
years. 

The zero hour for “The Telephone 
Man” has come—he has gone “over the 
top” and is gloriously making good at 
his job. 

“The Telephone Man” has definitely 
and positively won the deep respect of all 
thinking people for his ability to handle 
a big job in a big way, in a big emer- 
gency. 

Here is our renewed assurance of con- 
fidence in and respect for “The Tele- 
phone Man”—may more power be given 
unto him. 
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Made of Harness Leather 


The Genuine KLEIN Tool Bag Is Not Only Pee ah See ee 
Unexcelled of Its Kind, But Without 
Question, UNEQUALLED—BUILT TO LAST! 


The bag at the right combines all the good features of the 
various common leather bags. Strongly built for rough usage. 
Bottom is three ply and steel studded. Has saw and bit holder, 
hand strap and shoulder strap with pad. A mighty good all 
around tool bag. Six sizes ranging from 14x8 inches to 24x8 
inches. If you are unable to obtain it at nearest dealer, write 
us. Dealers will find this a good item to stock. 





M.KLEIN- & SONS. MATHIAS KLEIN & SONS, Mfrs. 


Canal Station 34, CHICAGO 
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Special Prices on Superior Service - Tested 
Parts. Send Your Order at Once 





‘ We are making the following unusual price concessions in 
Keeping count of calls handled order to clean up a surplus of parts which we have in stock. 
daily means keeping informed na en vel ag makes and types, each..........+++6. 25c to 40c 

a ‘ ‘ MERCRION GOT, GOED cvcccccsscvcccececeecvsesceccoseesocee 35c 
on eres tendencies keeping Straight line ringers, various makes, each............++++++ I5e 
head of service requirements. Harmonic ringers, each ........ceeesececsecsccecsssssseees $1.00 

Counts the Calls as q Cc. B. transmitters—Stromberg, Dean, or Kellogg, each...... T5e 

Receivers, slip type, CAch ...cccccccccccccccccscsccccsssece 7 

Receivers, exposed binding posts, each.........ceeeeeeeeeee 35e 
This small set-back Rachet Receivers, old type Stromberg-Carlson, each.........++++++- 35e 
Counter registers one for each Monarch ringing and listening keys, each. .......ee0seeeees $1.50 


Sterling wall sets, C. B., business or hotel type, 1600 ohm 
press of the thumb lever. In- ringers, while they last, each 


stantly set back to zero by Counters—attached to the keyboards 


one turn of knob. Send for —enable youto take periodic counts, Let us quote you on all of your requirements 

agg 3 give you data for forehanded manage- a is r 
booklet giving complete de- ment and show you the volume The Superior Telephone Manufacturing Company 
scription of models. handled by each operator. 


Rebuilders of Telephone Equipment 
Telephones — Switchboards — Accessories 


Veeder Mfg. Co., 11 Sargeant St., Hartiord, Conn. Sales Office and Factory: 247-249 N. Front Street, Columbus, Ohio 




















The L & N Type S Portable Testing Set 


Accurate—Rugged—Inexpensive 





At no sacrifice of quality or accuracy we are now producing an inexpensive 
Dial Decade Testing Set. The low price o1 this set is made possible 
because ofa design which has been carefully worked out to admit of advan- 
tageous manufacture of parts in quantities. Further, the design is such that 
assembling is easily and quickly done. Accuracy and the usual Leeds @ 
Northrup reliability have beenretained. Our guarantee is behind every set. 


Price $66 


Let us Send you Bulletin No. 530. It describes the set in detail. 








The Leeds and Northrup Co. 4901 Stenton Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Biographical and Personal Notes 


Captain W. §S. Vivian, secretary- 
treasurer of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, landed in 
Hoboken, N. J., on December 13 and is 
now enjoying a ten-day furlough with his 
family in Chicago: 

Frank E. Bohn, secretary and assist- 
ant general manager of the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., is manager for the Allen county 
“Red Cross Christmas Roll Call”—other- 
wise known as the Red Cross member- 
ship campaign, which began Monday of 
this week, December 16. 

Frank Harris, formerly exchange 
manager for the New Brunswick Tele- 
phone Co. at Sackville, N. B., has been 
appointed district superintendent with 
headquarters at Fredericton. 

C. F. Sise, general manager of the 
Bell Telephone Co., of Canada, has been 
elected vice-president of the company, 
succeeding the late C. Cassils. 

Howard I. Crawford, general super- 
intendent of the Wausau Telephone Co., 
Wausau, Wis., is a native of the Wol- 
verine state. He was born in Owosso, 
Mich., June 1, 1878. He received his 
education in the Owosso grade and high 
schools and at the University of Chi- 
cago, supplementing this by a course with 
the American School of Correspondence. 

Mr. Crawford’s first experience in the 
telephone business was in 1897 as night 
operator and collector for the Owosso 
Telephone Co., at Owosso. In 1899 he 
went to Chicago and for a year was em- 


ployed in the switchboard department 
of the Western Electric Co. In 1900 he 
returned to Owosso as assistant mana- 
ger. About a year later went to Chicagc 
again and for a short time was employed 

















H. |. Crawford, General Superintendent, 


Wausau (Wis.) Telephone Co. 


by the American Electric Telephone Co. 
and later by the Chicago Telephone Co. 
In 1902 he went to Rhinelander, Wis., 
to become manager of the Rhinelander 
Mutual Telephone Co. Two years later 
he was appointed to his present position 


From Factory and 


Conventions: Western Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, January 


Kellogg Exhibit at the Illinois Tel- 
ephone Convention. 

The Kellogg Switchboard & Supply 
Co.’s exhibit at the convention of the 
Iilinois Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, at Peoria, last week, consisted of 
its latest type telephones and apparatus, 
including wall telephones, desk telephones, 
transmitters, receivers, ringers, genera- 
tors, etc. Photographs of all the lead- 
ing Kellogg equipped exchanges adorned 
the walls. 

The entire Kellogg exhibit was not on 
view, as it has been in previous years, 
because this exhibit necessitates an entire 
car for shipping, and in view of the pres- 
ent shipping conditions, the Kellogg com- 
pany preferred to withhold this exhibit 
until the present railroad crisis has com- 
pletely passed. 

A. J. Carter, H. D. Currier, W. R. 


January 21-23 


Prewer, J. F. Tompkins, F. L. Eldridge 
and J. B. Haley, of the Kellogg company 
were in attendance at the convention. 

The badges worn by the telephone 
operators attending the operators’ school, 
censisting of a ribbon to which was at- 
tached a bevel French plate glass mirror 
with an ivory back imprinted with the 
Independent shield, were: furnished with 
the compliménts of the Kellogg Switch- 
beard & Supply Co. 





New Safety Engineer for Utilities 
Indemnity Exchange. 


The Utilities Indemnity Exchange, of 
St. Louis, Mo., announces the appoint- 
ment of L. S. Brainerd as safety engineer 
in charge of the inspection division of 
Utilities indemnity and fire exchanges. 

Mr. Brainerd is eminently qualified for 
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as general superintendent of the Wausau 
Telephone Co. 

In 1905 the Wausau company installed 
new automatic equipment with 700 tele- 
phones connected. Now, after some 13 
years, it is serving 2,500 subscribers— 
quite some record, we think. The com- 
pany’s equipment is housed in a new 
$50,000 building and the plant is all cable 
and largely underground. 

Mr. Crawford has devoted consider- 
able of his spare time to instructing 
drafted men in radio and buzzer work. 
In peace times his hobby is wireless 
telegraphy and Boy Scout work. 

He is a member of the Wausau Club 
and the Chamber of Commerce. 

Arthur R. Maytum, manager of the 
Fredonia Telephone Co., of Fredonia, N. 
Y., has been elected chairman of the 
Chautauqua County Republican Commit- 
tee. 

Glenn Gregory, of Mason, Mich., is 
the new manager of the Michigan State 


Telephone Co., at Howell, Mich. He 
succeeds George W. Sargison. 
A. M. Williams, manager for the 


Michigan State Telephone Co., at Petos- 
key, Mich., has been placed in charge of 
the employment division of the company, 
with headquarters in Detroit. 


Obituary. 

Ralph Carter, age forty-two, man- 
ager of the Smithville Telephone Ex- 
change, near Bloomington, Ind., died re- 
cently at his home in Bloomington as a 
result of influenza and meningitis. 


Salesroom 


10-11; Minnesota, St. Paul, 


the responsibilities of his new position. 
He was engaged for many years in ex- 
perimental work and in construction and 
operation of various important electric, 
gas and water-works plants. For the 
past 15 years his activities have been in 
the line of safety engineering and inspec- 
tion work. Mr. Brainerd has _ resigned 
the position of supervising inspector for 
the St. Louis district, in charge of all 
character of inspections, for the Travel- 
ers Insurance Co. and Travelers Indem- 
nity Co., of Hartford, Conn., and comes 
to the Utilities Indemnity Exchange af- 
ter having served those companies for the 
last 11 years. 


Mr. Brainerd is well known through- 
out the country in his line of work. He 
holds certificates of competency as in- 
spector for the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wisconsin. 




















December 21, 1918. 








ROEBLING TELEPHONE WIRE 
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JOHN A. ROEBLING’S 
SONS COMPANY 
ey Sa TRENTON, N. J. 
Agencies and Branches: 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Atlanta San Francisco Les Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 































9° Established 36 years 
Conduit Rods 
Cable Racks 
Cable Reel Jacks 
Bonding Plates 
Send for Bonding Wire 
Catalogue Guard Rails, etc. 


T. J. Gope 


| Manufacturer of Underground Equipment and Toole 


1620 Chancellor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
REPRESENTATIVES 


W. H. Beaven, Jefferson County Bank Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
The Electric Material Co., 589 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Chas. Farnham, 207 I. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Consumers Supply Co., Regina, Sask., Canada. 

























ARISTOS “COPPERWELD” 
COPPER CLAD STEEL WIRE { 


Steel for strength; Copper for conduc- 
tivity; and the following advantages over 
solid copper wire — less weight — higher 
elastic limit—smaller diameter for equal 
work, giving less projected surface sub- 
ject to wind pressure and capable of 
supporting sleet load—and for the same 
cost you get much more “Copperweld” of Copper Clad Steel Co. 
than solid copper. Pittsburgh 


PAGE STEEL & WIRE CO. 


Sales Offices: 30 Church Street, New York 
Plants: Monessen, Pa., and Adrian, Mich. 


Western Representatives: Steel Sales Corporation, Chicago 
cu 


THE FIBRE CONDUIT Co. 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Johns-Manville 


FIBRE CONDUIT— 


Requires less excavation 
and less pack refill 


With labor still at war prices, the width and 
depth of your trench becomes a matter of first 
importance—and the saving effected by Johns- 
Manville Fibre Conduit over clay duct installa- 
tions is greater than ever before. And not only 
are the trench items less but every other item 
shows a substantial saving. 


Johns-Manville Fibre Conduit costs less per 
foot—freight per foot is less, cartage per foot is 
less, no burlap or special cement is required at 
the joints and no special labor is required at the 
curves—money and time are saved every foot of 
the way. 


Any way you look at it—either from the instal- 
lation or the Service standpoint—Johns-Manville 
Fibre Conduit is mechanically and electrically su- 
perior to any other form. Ask any branch for the 
Fibre Conduit Booklet. 


Jouns- 


ANVILLE 


Serves More People in More Ways than Any 
Other Institution of Its Kind in the World 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
NEW YORK CITY 


10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Stromberg-Carlson Blotter Calen- 
dar for December. 


That a telephone makes an excellent 
Christmas gift is tested out by the ex- 
pression of satisfaction on the face of 
Phoney Bill, in the accompanying illustra- 
tion from the December blotter calendar 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co., as he views the Stromberg-Carlson 





Phoney Bill Says: “Just What | Wanted.” 


desk stand among a number of other 
gifts under his Christmas tree. “Just 
what I wanted!” is his exclamation. 


Specially Designed Miami Trailer 
for Government Work. 


The accompanying illustration shows a 
Miami trailer especially designed for gov- 
ernment use in the aeroplane fields. The 
total number ordered from the Miami 
Trailer Co., of Troy, Ohio, the first time 
was 4,500, while just at the time the 
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« width of 6 ft. 9%4 ins. not including 
the stake sockets. The trailer frame was 
made of 5 in. by 6.5 Ibs. hot rolled chan- 
nel. The cross members extend outside 
the side members 2 ins. on each side and 
are bolted to the side channels with 2 by 
2 by 3/16 in. angles. These angles are 
extended upward and used to bolt the 
body sills to the trailer frame. 

The trailers are provided with demount- 
able steel disk wheels equipped with 34 
by 4% in. Q. D. clincher rims and Fire- 
stone cord tires. The springs are inter- 
changeable with the rear springs on a 
light truck. 


New Leich Converter for the Small 
Town Exchange. 


In accordance with the past efforts of 
the Leich Electric Co. of Genoa, IIl., to 
furnish ringing machines that will oper- 
ate at the lowest possible cost and under 
all conditions, its engineers have de- 
signed a converter to take current from 
a 32-volt storage battery lighting system. 

Many telephone companies in small 
towns where a commercial lighting cir- 
cuit is not available find it to their ad- 
vantage to install a private lighting sys- 
tem and then use a Leich ringing con- 
verter. Thus they eliminate the ex- 
pense of maintaining a. battery pole 
changer, and obtain their ringing current 
at a cost less than for one 25 watt lamp. 

Besides being cheaper to operate, the 
work of testing the dry batteries and 
changing the cells is said to be made 
unnecessary—a task every trouble shooter 
is glad to dispense with. 

The Leich Electric Co. will be pleased 





Miami Trailer Used in Transportation of Disabled Aeroplanes Around Aeroplane 
Fields. 


armistice was signed the government 
asked for bids on 10,000 additional trailers 
of this type. 

The trailers were immediately sent 
over seas for work around the aeroplane 
tields in the transportation of disabled 
aeroplanes from one point to another, 
and it is reported that they were more 
than satisfactory. 

The trailer has a capacity of 2,000 
pounds, an over all length of 21 feet and 


to give complete information on its sev- 
eral types of machines and other appli- 
ances which reduce operating expenses. 


Cole Now Johns-Manville Omaha 
Office Manager. 

The H. W. Johns-Manville Co. an- 
nounces, with deep sorrow, the death of 
Charles F. Simms, for many years man- 
ager of its Omaha office. 

Mr. Simms was associated with the 


Vol. 75. No. 25, 
company for nearly 30 years and played 
uo small part in the development of its 
western enterprises. A man of sterling 
character, loyal, faithful, and of pleasing 
personality, he enjoyed the love and re- 
spect of all who knew him and who now 
miss him keenly. 

S. E. Cole, who has succeeded Mr, 
Simms in the management of the Omaha 
cffice, is a man of wide and varied Johns- 
Manville experience—eminently fitted to 
carry on the good work of Mr. Simms in 
developing the interests and cultivating 
the good will of the company’s clientele 

Mr. Cole has been active in various 
felds of Johns-Manville endeavor. He 
knows the Johns-Manville line in all its 
phases, is a capable executive, and is 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
Johns-Manville service. More recently he 
has gained particular distinction through 
his work as architects’ representative 
throughout the Middle West. 

Mr. Cole’s many friends in all parts of 
the country congratulate both him and 
the Johns-Manville Co. on his appoint- 
ment, and wish him a rich measure of 
success in his new field of endeavor. 


Obituary. 

LEANDER J. Hoover, organizer and pres- 
ident of the King Trailer Co., of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., passed away recently after 
a brief illness. Mr. Hoover was also or- 
ganizer and president of the Parker Mfg. 
Co., the Evertight Nut Co., the Fords 
Products Co., and the Hoover Steel Ball 
Co., of Ann Arbor. 


Dennis E. WHIpPLE, manager of the 
Anderson Electric Car Co., of Chicago, 
maker of Detroit electric cars, died at 
his home in that city last week, after 
suffering for a short time with influenza. 
Mr. Whipple will be remembered by his 
many friends as sales manager of the 
North Electric Co., in whose service he 
made a most enviable record. 





OPPORTUNITIES 


(Continued from page 43) 


WANTED TO BUY—A telephone 
exchange in city of from 2000 to 
population. Prefer to have farmers 
own the rural lines and pay for switch- 
ing service. Wisconsin or Central 
states preferred. Correspondence 
strictly confidential. Address E. L. 
Harman, Dodgeville, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Telephone system _ in 
Sunny South. Twenty-four thousand 
dollar income. Good rates. Excep- 
tional bargain. Address 3483, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


WANTED—Telephone exchange be- 
tween 300 and 600 subscribers. Run- 
down exchange preferred. State rate, 
number of phones, and price. Address, 
G. H. Verity, McLoud, Okla. 


WANT —To trade 320 acre farm with 
three sets buildings, valued at $10,000, 
for telephone exchange. Address G. H. 
Verity, McLoud, Okla. 








